































Simplest and surest way to eliminate 
“ringovers” due to variation in frequency 
is to operate the ringing machine from a 
small battery floated across a separate, low capacity 
Raytheon RectiChargeR. The constant voltage 
supplied insures constant frequency, accurate ringing and 
lowest cost operation and maintenance. Complete information 
about this better method of operating harmonic 
ringing equipment will be furnished gladly on 
request. Write for it. 
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HOLD THAT FIRE! When a raging brush fire burned away 


three-fourths of a mile of overhead telephone cable near Corpus 


Christi, Tex., Southwestern Bell Telephone Co. linemen were quick 
to install new cable to keep the telephones in working order. 

A few hours later, the flames suddenly about-faced and raced 
back toward the new line. The telephone men this time promptly 
climbed the poles, detached the cable and buried it under a layer 
of earth. The fire swept past, leaving the cable unscathed and 
service uninterrupted. The cable was replaced on the poles as soon 
as the danger was over. 

ee © e 


TRAVELER. A tomeat which had strayed into a railroad box car 
loaded with telephone equipment shipped from Newark, N. J.. 
arrived in Chicago. hungry but otherwise in good shape after its 
1.000-mile journey. 

ee © e 


TELEPHONE TIMING. Are you getting busy signals instead of 
your prospect? The following schedule for telephone calls, 
whereby traffic congestion may be _ relieved, is offered by the 
publication, Cincinnati: 

(1) Executives and business heads—after 10:30 a. m. 

(2) Physicians and surgeons—between 9 a. m. and Il a. m.: 
and between | p. m. and 3 p. m. Some between 7 p. m. and 9 p. m. 

(3) Dentists—before 9:30 a. m. 

(4) Lawyers—between ILI a. m. and 2 p. m. 

(5) Stockbrokers and bankers—before 10 a. m. or after 5 p. m. 

(6) Contractors and builders—before 9 a. m. or after 5 p. m. 


7 ro "essors anc scnoo eachers a ome, vsetween » >». mm. 
Prof 1 school t | tt bet 6 | 





and 7 p. m. 
(8) Public accountants—any time during the day, but avoid the 
period between Jan. 15 and Mar. 15. 


(9) Druggists and grocers—between | p. m. and 3 p. m. 





(10) Publishers and printers—after 3 p. m. 


after 





(11) Merchants. store heads, and department heads 
10:30 a. m. 

(12) Chemists and engineers—between 4 p. m. and 5 p. m. 

(13) Clergymen—any time after Tuesday. 

(14) Small-salaried sales people and government employes— 
call at home. 


(15) Housewives—between 10 a. m. and I] a. m. 


THE POSTMAN KNEW. 4 postcard mailed from Dallas, Tex.. 


and addressed to “William A. Reardon, soldier, telephone, Capitol 
7800, Boston,” was delivered promptly to William A. Reardon of 


the state motor vehicle department. 


“AND BRING YOUR OWN PAPER." The new Berlin telephone 
directory, due for publication before Easter, will be available only 
to subscribers who provide the German postal authorities with 16 
pounds of paper, it was announced Jan. 4. 

The new directory, for which a total of 200 tons of paper will 
be required, will replace the now completely outdated issue printed 


soon after the allied occupation began in 1945. 


SIGNS OF THE TIMES. In a restaurant in uptown Manhattan 


this message appeared on its telephone booth: “Occupancy by More 
Than 144 Persons Is Dangerous and Unlawful.” 
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In sub-zero or tropic temperatures, 
Kellogg engineering insures 
trouble-free Relaymatic 
operation 
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Relaymatic compactness cuts 
building or remodeling 
costs 
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TWIN CONTACTS 
OF PRECIOUS METAL 







No ratchets, cams or gear 
to wear or cause trouble 
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Link assembly units, factory 
wired and tested, make 
expansion easy 






Extra dependability, less y 
need for service 
attention 
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J Before you invest in a dial switch- You'll find the answer in the five 

£ board, ask yourself these questions: points listed above. Here is the com 
Why are so many Independent tele- bination of features that will pay y? 
phone companies choosing Relaymatic? highest dividends on your investme! 
Why are so many sold on the ability Have all these features in your ne 
of the Relaymatic to increase earnings, switchboard. Ask your Kellogg rept 
improve service and reduce mainte- sentative to give you full details ne 
nance costs? time he calls. Or write us today. 
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dhe Lincoln, Neb. 
MOBILE RADIO-TELEPHONE SYSTEM 


By C. C. DONLEY 


General Traffic Superintendent, 
Lincoln Telephone & Telegraph Co. 


URING the 18 months the Lin- 
D coln Telephone & Telegraph Co. 
_ has been operating a highway 
mobile radio-telephone system, numer- 
yus requests have been received for a 
lescription of our system. In particu- 
ar, interest has been shown in the 
signaling arrangement we are using. 
Perhaps a somewhat detailed descrip- 
tion of the 
ielpful to 


Lincoln would be 


companies 


system 


those telephone 


LINE JACK 


Line Lamp 
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TALKING 
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considering the establishment of mobile 


radio-telephone service. 

At Lincoln we have both a highway 
system and an urban system. AIl- 
though the system 
recently 


urban was only 
placed in service, it is  be- 
lieved, except as otherwise indicated, 
that the information set forth 
applies to both systems. 

Frequency modulated 


ment is Each 


herein 


radio 
system 


equip- 


used. consists 


| One - WAY 

Valala tials 

\(Use WHEN 
SPECIFIED) 


sTRAPr 
—_++. ¥ — 


Fig. 1 


of a 50-watt fixed radio transmitter, 
a fixed radio receiver and mobile trans- 
mitter-receiver 


customer 


radio units located in 
vehicles. All units are fixed 
tuned to the frequencies assigned by 
the Federal Communications Commis- 
sion. The highway system, at present, 
operates in the 30 to 44-me band or 
block and the urban system in the 152 
to 162-me block. In our case, the as- 
signments are 35.42 and 43.42 me for 
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highway service and 152.39 and 157.65 
me for urban service. The fixed trans- 
mitters are tuned to the lower fre- 
quency (i.e., highway 35.42 me and 
urban 152.39 mc) and transmit to the 
mobile receiver; the mobile’ trans- 
mitters are tuned to the higher fre- 
quency and transmit to the fixed re- 
ceiver of the system. 

Two frequencies are used for each 
system, one to transmit from the office 
to the mobile unit and one from the 
mobile unit to the office. This type of 
operation frequently is referred to as 
“duplex.” The fixed transmitter and 
the fixed receiver are connected by 
regular wire lines through a _ relay 
equipment to jack and lamp _ equip- 
ments on the Lincoln toll board. These 
equipments apppear before a number 
of operators, each of whom may per- 
form the functions of the “mobile” 
operator. All toll circuits and incom- 
ing and outgoing exchange trunks are 
available to the mobile operator so 
that, by using the ordinary cord cir- 
cuits with which her position is 
equipped, she may establish connections 
to or from the mobile radio-telephone 
equipped vehicles. 

At Lincoln we are using pulses of 
1,000-cycle tone to signal the mobile 
unit desired. This code is heard on all 
unit loud speakers and a given unit 
user recognizes he is wanted by hear- 
ing his code in much the same man- 
ner as a bridged party line subscriber 
recognizes his ring. The 1,000-cycle 
pulses are controlled by a _ standard 
dial operated in the usual fashion so 
that the code or number of impulses 
will correspond to the digit or digits 
dialed. These digits, assigned to a 
mobile unit, give that unit a number 
and a distinctive code signal, e.g., to 
reach our number 2, the operator 
plugs in and dials “2” on her dial. 
This “2” is heard as two pulses of 
1,000-cycle tone on the mobile unit 
loudspeaker. Car 13 code would be one 
impulse a space and three impulses of 
1,000-cycle tone sent out when the op- 
erator dials 13. The circuit used at 
Lincoln to accomplish this type of sig- 
naling is shown in Fig. 1. 


To originate a call, the mobile unit 
user momentarily depresses the “‘push- 
to-talk” button on his handset. This 
disconnects his radio receiver and con- 
nects his transmitter, placing the radio 
carrier on the air. When this carrier 
is received at the “Receiver No. 1,” 
it is rectified and operates the control 
relay. 

Control relay closes its contacts 1 
and 2, connecting ground over the 
simplex line to battery through relay 
RR 1. RR 1 operates closing contacts 
1 and 2, and locks itself from battery 
through its front winding to ground 
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Push-to-talk handset and control head of mobile radio-telephone unit. 


through contact 1-2 of SL 1 relay. 
This prevents RR 1 from releasing 
when the mobile unit user releases the 
‘“‘nush-to-talk” button and _ reconnects 
his receiver so he may hear the op- 
erator when she answers. Relay RR 1 
also connects ground, from contact 1-2 
of SL 1, through RR 1 contacts 1 and 
2, through the line lamp to battery, 
lighting the lamp to signal the opera- 
tor. 


The operator plugs in, connecting 
(in this case) ground from the sleeve 
of her cord circuit through SL 1 to 
battery. SL 1 operates, opens contacts 
1-2, extinguishing the line lamp and 
releasing RR 1 relay. SL 1 contact 4-3 
and 6-5 close which connects the line 
from the fixed receiver through the 


Thirty-watt 43.42 mc. mobile radio-telephone 
unit in use by the Lincoln Telephone & Tele- 
graph Co. 





repeating coils (through the receive 
amplifier when furnished) to the 1 
and R wires of the line jack, at con- 
tacts 4 and 8 of the TR 1 relay. SL 1 
contacts 7 and 8 close and connect 
ground through TR 1 relay to battery. 
TR 1 relay operates closing contact 
1 and 2, connecting ground throug! 
relay SR to battery operating relay 
SR. TR 1 contact 4 and 3 and 6 and 8 
close, connecting the T and R wires of 
the line jack, through the transmitte! 
line repeating coils to the input of 
the radio transmitter. 

The line from the fixed receive} 
also connected in multiple with the 
T and R wires of the line jack at 
contacts 4 and 8 of the TR 1 relays 
that the voice of the operator and the 
voice of the mobile unit user will b 
radiated when the transmitter 3 
energized and placed on the air. Sh 
relay operates by the closing of TR! 
contacts 1 and 2, batter) 
through a variable current regulating 
resistance to the simplex line, and 
through the “trans control” relay 4! 
the transmitter. The “trans control’ 
relay operates closing its contacts 
and 2, placing the transmitter on th 
air through circuits which are a pat 
of the transmitter. 


closes 


Transmission may now take plac 
between one mobile unit and anothe 
mobile unit, between the operator an¢ 
the mobile unit user or the operato! 
The operator, by using her regula 
cord circuit, may extend the connec 
tion to any land wire subscribe 
reached by use of either local or 
facilities. 

When the SR 


relay operates, 
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closes ground through its 1 and 2 con- 
tacts, through relay TT to battery. 
Relay TT operates, closing ground on 
the 1,000-cycle oscillator lead starting 
the oscillator and placing 1,000-cycle 
power through TT contacts 1 and 2 
and 3 and 4 to the now open contacts 
5 and 7 of relay TR 1. When the 
operator disconnects, relay SL 1 re- 
leases closing contact 1 and 2 which 
prepare the circuit to receive an in- 
coming call. This action opens the cir- 
cuit to TR 1 which restores, then opens 
the circuit to SR relay which, due to 
its slow release characteristic, remains 
operated for a moment after the TR 1 
restores, holding the transmitter on the 
air and TT relay operated for that 
moment. The 1,000-cycle power then is 
connected through TT 1 and 2, and 3 
and 4, TR 1, 3 and 5 and 7-6 to the 
transmitter where it is radiated for 
the short period that slow release re- 
lay SR remains operated. This 1,000- 
cycle tone is received as a short pulse 
unit 


on all mobile 


and 
notification 


loudspeakers 
serves as a_ disconnect 


signal. 


An outgoing call to a mobile unit is 
made by the operator plugging a regu- 
lar cord circuit into the line jack, op- 
the the 
number of On 
the dialing is 
used 


dial and 
the 


board, 


erating key dialing 


desired vehicle. 
Lincoln 
the 


ductor is opened and closed at the im- 


sleeve 


and cord circuit sleeve con- 


pulse springs of the dial. The operator 


plugging in operates SL 1 which, in 
turn, causes relays TR 1, SR and TT 
to operate affecting the circuit as pre- 
viously described. When the dial is 
perated, opening and closing the 
sleeve circuit, relays SL 1 and TR 1, 
follow the dial impulses. Relay SR is 
sufficiently slow to release so that it 


remains operated during pulsing hold- 
ing relay TT operated. Each time re- 
lay TR 1 
the opening of the dial impulse springs, 


1,000-eyele 


releases, corresponding to 


powell is the 
transmitter line through TR 1 contacts 
» and 5, and 6 When the dial 


returns to normal after each digit, all 


connected to 
and 7. 


elays are operated and the circuit is 
n talking condition. 


The talking path on both “in” 
the 


and 
connections is 


same. Trans- 
nission from the operator or from a 
vire jine subscriber beyond the opera- 
tor divides at contacts 4 and 8 of the 
rR a part being wasted in the 
ecelver line and the remainder going 
ver the transmitter line to the trans- 
nitte where it is radiated. Trans- 
missi from the mobile unit also 
each the common junction at con- 
tacts and 8 of TR 1 where part 
Dasses to the transmitter and is radi- 
ited and part passes to the circuit 


‘Onnected to the line jack. 
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Fifty-watt 35.42 main 
mitter of the Lincoln company. 


highway mobile trans- 


The monitor jack permits the opera- 


tor to listen on the receiver without 


placing the transmitter on the air. 
When more than one fixed receiver is 
used on one system, the operator may 
use the monitor jack to select the re- 
ceiver with the least noise. Separate 
line and monitor jacks, of course, are 
provided for each fixed receiver. 
From an equalized volume stand- 


point, transmitter 
and the 


subscriber, no 


i.e., power to the 
the 


operator or 


from fixed receive) from 
wire line 
difficulty of any kind has been experi- 
enced although, for some time, we have 
not been using receiving amplifiers. 


The cireuit, of much 


course, is sim- 
plified, when voice paging is used to 
reach the desired mobile unit. Relays 
TR 1, SR and TT may be omitted 
and there is no need to provide the 
1,000-cycle supply. There is much to 
recommend voice paging during the 


initial development of the service. Se- 
lective devices and equipment are ex- 
pensive now but will probably be much 
less so in the future. Ultimately, selec- 
tive will have to be 


equipment used 


on most highway systems and should 
The 


quite 


be provided on urban systems. 


distinctive ‘codes is 


limited. The selective 


number of 
signaling used on 
a highway system will need to be co- 
ordinated 
ment 
the highway 
of the 
phone 


with the signaling arrange- 
the Bell 
system is to be a 


used by companies if 


part 
radio-tele- 


nationwide mobile 


toll layout. 


This paging or code use is an interim 


measure intended for use until a _ bet- 


ter notion is secured of the probable 
development of the service and until 
a less expensive selective signaling ar- 
is available. It all 


rangement comes 
down to a matter of watching costs 
closely because it is questionable 
whether radio-telephone service, ini- 


tially, will pay its way. The long time 
view of many of the best thinkers in 
the telephone that ulti- 
mately the service prove 
nomically sound. 


industry is 
will eco- 

that tele- 
enter 


Meanwhile, it is believed 
phone companies should 
field with the thought that providing 


this latest type of communication serv- 


this 


ice to the communities they serve is a 
responsibility to be met. Small 
panies may find that a_ satisfactory 
arrangement for service can be made 


com- 


with a nearby larger company which 


is rendering or expects to render 


mobile radio-telephone service. 


In case a mobile radio-telephone in- 
stallation is to be made, the question 
urban is to be 

This 
area to be 


of whether highway or 
settled. 
largely on the service 


used must be depends 
cov- 
ered, the number of local customers to 
be served, the highways, if any, to be 
covered, etc. Until the highway service 
is more fully developed than at present, 
in most sections of the country high- 


way frequencies may be used to render 


urban service; these frequencies will 
cover from 10 or 12-mile greater serv- 
ice radius than will the urban fre- 


quencies. The equipment costs, at the 
moment, for urban 
service than for highway service. The 


are somewhat less 


highway frequencies are more apt to 
cause, and be subjected to, more in- 
terference from distant stations than 
the urban frequencies. Most important, 
however, is the consideration that as 
the use of the highway service de- 
velops, it is doubtful whether any ex- 
tensive use of these frequencies for 
urban use will be permitted. It seems, 
therefore, that unless a company will 


later have use for a highway system, 
independent of urban service, it would 
be preferable to place an urban system 
initially. 

As a rough guide to the areas which 
the Lincoln 50-watt 

and the 350-watt 
mobile units on the highway frequen- 


can be covered, 


fixed transmitter 
commercial service 
The fixed 
mitter range is increased four to seven 
increasing the 250 
The 50-watt trans- 
mitters, both fixed and mobile, have a 
commercial from 12 
to 17 height and sur- 
rounding terrain contour probably have 
the greatest the 
coverage. At Lincoln, the fixed 

(Please 


have a 


of 25 to 380 


cies range 


miles. trans- 
miles by power to 
watts. urban 
service range of 
miles. Antenna 
influence on station 
trans- 


turn to page 32) 














STROMBERG-CARLSON No. 120 P.B.X. SWITCHBOARD 


The polished walnut veneer, the ‘‘suntan’’ face mounting and the brown 
formica plugboard impress the observer that the latest industrial design 
technique has been employed. Wiring and capacity for 80 lines, 15 cords 
and 15 trunks. Connects to any central energy exchange, manual or dial. 
Size: 45%" high, 25%” wide, 32’ deep. Designed for rapid, quiet service 
which is not interrupted even by maintenance. 


STROMBERG-CARLSON 


Factory, General Offices: Rochester 3, N.Y. 
Branch Offices: Atlanta 3, Chicago 6. Kansas City 8, San 


Francisco 3. In Canada: Stromberg-Carlson Co. Ltd., Toronto 








COMBINE BOTH MODERN CABINET BEAUTY 
AND TRADITIONAL OPERATING EFFICIENCY 


The high quality of Stromberg-Carlson P.B.X. switchboards has been consistently main- 
tained since the first equipment was produced in 1900. During those years, conformity 
with modern office appointments has become an important requirement. The switchboards 
shown here will meet your subscribers’ most exacting needs and tastes. © 


Shown below: The No. 121 Cordless P.B.X. Switchboard is a modern example of what 
can be done in housing mechanical equipment in fine furniture cabinets. Available for 
quick delivery in two standard models: 1-16 lines, 5 trunks, 5 connecting circuits with 
line relays; 2-12 lines, 3 trunks, 5 connecting circuits with line relays. Connects with 
any central energy exchange, manual or dial. 26%” long, 14” high, 14%” deep. 





TELEPHONES, SWITCHBOARDS + SOUND EQUIPMENT, INDUSTRIAL AND 
INTERCOMMUNICATION SYSTEMS *© RADIOS, RADIO-PHONOGRAPHS, FM AND TELEVISION 





STATE REGULATION OF PUBLIC UTILITIES 


Lecture presented Jan. 2! before the Industrial College of the Armed 
Forces, Fort McNair, Washington, D. C. 


HE legal concept of special regula- 
tion for public service industries, 

such as we have come to call public 
utilities, is fairly ancient. The special 
obligation of a common earrier of 
goods, for example, was found in early 
Roman law and became part of the 
Justinian Code completed in 533 A. D. 
In British law, the great Lord Chief 
Justice Hale, over three centuries ago, 
laid down the distinction between busi- 
ness “charged with a public interest” 
and other forms of enterprise, not sub- 
ject to special regulation. 

And yet, despite this somewhat tra- 
ditional if not classical background, the 
technique of public utility regulation, 
as it is practiced today throughout 
most of the United States, has de- 
veloped into something quite different, 
quite unlike parallel 
utility throughout 
the world—with the possible exception 
of the Dominion of Canada. Compar- 
ing utility regulation in this country 
and abroad, the impartial student of 
regulation is struck first of all by the 
fact that nowhere the 
today the public utility services 
so much under the control and opera- 
tion of private ownership as in the 
United States. 

I think it 
to ask in 


development in 


public operations 


else in world 


are 


might be a fair question 


passing whether regulation 
of public utilities, as it developed in 
other countries, did not have at least 
a contributory effect on bringing about 


the much greater amount of public 
ownership we see in such countries. 
Conversely, this might well indicate 


that regulation of public utilities as it 
has the United States 
might have played its part in keeping 
our people satisfied 


developed in 


with a continua- 
tion of public service under a system 
of private but subject to 
regulatory control by the government. 


enterprise, 


One rather interesting aspect of this 
development of regulation is that it 
primarily the the 
states, rather than the federal govern- 
ment. Direct federal regulation of pub- 


has been work of 


lic utilities is fairly new in every field, 
except railroad regulation. The federal 
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government, as such, did not begin to 
regulate electric power until 1920, and 
then only for hydro licensing. It was 
1930 that the 
Commission 


not until Federal Power 


was put on a full-time 
until 1934 that the 
Commission 
Natural 
until 1942. 


basis. It was not 


Federal Communications 
Gas 


was established, and the 
Act did not 


Of course the federal government has 


become law 
had a tremendous impact on the direc- 
tion and future development of regu- 
lation. But basically the format, so to 
speak, of the public regulation pattern 
pretty the 


before commissions 


well worked 
the 
the scene. 

And what is that 
an oversimplified, 


was out by 


states federal 
arrived on 
Stated as 
principle, 
filling-in of details 
and distinctions, the theory of utility 
pretty much to 
Publie utility reg- 
right 
state, to 


format? 
abstract 
subject to much 


regulation boils down 
something like this: 
ulation is the 
of the 


obtain adequate 


er pre ssion of the 
through the 


service, at 


public, 
reasonable 
rates from a re sponsible publie utility 


agency, in return for a grant of au- 
thority to such agency to operate in a 
given territory. 


That’s all 
of broad principle. 


there is to it, as a matte! 
3ut when you begin 
to analyze that single sentence you will 
readily see that it is rather meaty for 
quick digestion. Let us go a step fur- 
ther, and that 


statement into component factors that 


break down general 
can be more easily assimilated. Three 
First, the 
second, the duty to 


readily 
monopoly factor; 
third, the 
reasonable 


factors emerge: 


serve; obligation to main- 


tain rates. 
(1) The 

to think of 

we can 


monoply factor. If we stop 
public utility is, 
that it is almost 
utility a 
given 


what a 
easily see 
give a_ public 
serve in a 


necessary to 
monopoly to area. 


I am speaking now about such familiar 


public utility services as gas, ele 
tricity, telephone and transit. Years 
ago some of the states tried to let 
competition, as distinguished fron 


monopoly, regulate utility services. But 


it was very soon realized that howev 


much competition may be desirable as 


an automatic regulator in ord 

business, such as the butcher, the 
baker, and the candlestick maker, it 
was a very bad way to regulate uti 
ties. A moment’s reflection will make 


it readily apparent that any attempt 


to permit two or more rival gas, elec 
streetca! 
the 


involve not 


tric, telephone or companies 
to do 


would 


business i 


Same comm 


inevitably 


wasteful duplication of facilities b 
poor service at high rates. 

The basic principle of monopolistic 
operations of utility service as a rea 
son for regulation was laid down by 
the United States Supreme Court 
the celebrated case of Munn v. I 
in 1867. In that case, the state 


Illinois was upheld in its attempt 


regulate the rates charged by a 


of business which is historically one 
the oldest members of the fam 
public utility industries. Munn ev. | 
nois involved a grain elevator. It was 
in that case that Chief Justice Waite 
reached the conclusion that the act 


test of the public utility status—that 
is to say, when a business is of suc 
a nature as to warrant special regula 


tion is the opportunity to explo 


public, or any substantial part 
public, because of monopolistic 
Chief Waite ust 


powerful deseribing 


tions. Justice 


figure i 


such con 


“they 


service under 
that 


gateway of 


operators 


tions, when he said 


in the very commerec 


take toll of all who pass.” 


3ut it would be a grave mista! 
the student of regulation to assume 
that the application of this test, as t 
the true status of the public ity 
is either simple or infallible. Tal the 


Offhand, taxica! 


seem to be a ery 


the taxicab. 


would 


case of 
operation 


especially a 


competitive business, 


city such as Washington. But ta 


‘cab 
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liffer 








service is public utility service and has 
long been so regulated. To justify the 
extension of this “monopolistic oppor- 
tunity theory,” it is necessary to reason 
the case of the taxicab through to an 
iitimate conclusion that it is, in effect, 
a natural monopoly, contrary to all 
appearances when you stand in down- 
Washington 
lifferent 


for your 


tow} and see so 


with 


many 


cabs vying each other 


patronage. 


To get the true perspective you have 


to put yourself somewhere out in the 
suburbs on a cold rainy night when 
mly one taxicab is available. Under 
such circumstances, the monopolistic 


pportunity obviously is present and 


the cab driver would be in a position 


obtain maybe two or three times 


the ordinary rate if it were not for 
ublic regulation. 

Nevertheless, this extension of the 
nonopolistic opportunity theory has 


stretched and distorted in re- 


ent years when applied te other forms 


yee! sO 


f enterprise that I must confess that 
t is pretty hard to rationalize 

nder the doctrine of Munn v. Illinois. 
During the economic depression of the 
thirties, the state of New York began 


them 


regulate the price of milk, not be- 
‘ause there was a monopoly, but, on 
the contrary, because it had become 
entirely too competitive, and because 
rice cutting was ruining’ the dairy 


farmers. 


During the twenties, we had a series 
Court which at- 


tempted to separate utilities from non- 


f Supreme decisions 


itilities on the basis of this old doc- 
trine of a business charged with a 
ublice interest. The court then held 
that gasoline filling stations could not 
e regulated, that theater ticket agen- 
ies could not be regulated, that em- 


loyment agencies could not be regu- 
ated, that 
ot be regulated, and that an attempt 
vy the state of Kansas to regulate 
production and working conditions 
food 
neonstitutional. 


ice cream companies could 


and clothing industries was 


And yet in all these cases there was 
Stout 
n the 


and growing body of dissent 
highest court, so that if these 
same cases were to arise today under 
omparable economic 
am not at all 


circumstances, | 
that these 


sure cases 

nid ; } ~ 
vould not be decided just the other 
vay. In plain words, I must confess 


that there is today no infallible test, 
0 characteristic earmark for deciding 
vhen a given form may 
not be lawfully subjected to 
egulation as a utility. The best I can 
suggest is a pragmatic definition to the 
‘fect that a public utility is whatever 
the U. S. Supreme Court says it is, 


of business 
Yr may 


and even that does not carry with it 
‘ny time guaranty. 
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Before getting back to our other two 
factors of regulation, I might say in 
passing—with reference to that phrase 
“time guaranty”’—that we have today 
a common attitude among some econ- 
omists that regulation is necessarily a 
dynamic and growing phenomenon of 
government. They reason that, as so- 
ciety becomes more complex and popu- 
lation increases and concentrates, there 
is an inescapable march of regulation 
into new fields. They claim that we 
will have more and more regulation of 
businesses that previously did not have 


any regulation because they did not 
need any regulation. 

I think it is rather dangerous to 
swallow that view without qualifica- 


tion. If we take a long view of regula- 
tion we shall find that, while it is eve) 
changing, the change has not 
been towards expansion of regulation. 
It has like the ebb and 
flow of the tides. The fact of the mat- 
ter is that in the 


businesses 


always 


been rather 


olden times a good 


many regulated as 


were 
to public control of 
that 


bakers, 


prices and serv- 


ices, are not regulated today 


brewers, barbers, 
innkeepers, tailors. Even in this 
try the statutes of 18 
Colonies fixed prices of 
marketable commodities. 


physicians, 
coun- 
American 
numerous 


Coming back, now, to our other two 
factors of public utility regulation (the 
duty to the obligation to 
maintain rates), it will be 
seen that these two flow directly out of 


serve and 


reasonable 


our first factor of monopolistic opera- 
tion. If the utility operator is, for rea- 
sons we have discussed, given public 
to operate exclusively in a 
given territory, it must follow that he 
must yield up, in return for this privi- 
lege, the 


pleases, or 


authority 


right to charge what he 


serve whom he pleases, or 
how he pleases. The control of service 
includes the right of the state not 
only to see to it that the utility puts 
into operation a sufficient amount of 
plant capacity to serve the public ade- 
quately and efficiently, but also to serve 


it without discrimination. 


Unlike the unregulated private busi- 
ness, theater or hotel 
erator, the public utility company can- 
not, for 


such as a op- 


example, refuse to serve a 
patron because of race, color or creed. 
It may make reasonable classifications 
of service to large 


refuse to 


users and it 
patron under such 
unprofitable conditions that such serv- 
ice would place a burden on the cost 


of service to other customers. It 


may 
serve a 


may 
also, of course, refuse to serve a cus- 
tomer who abuses the service (such as 
the fellow who tries to jump current 
past his meter, or who persists in using 
vile language the telephone, or 
the obnoxious drunk on. the streetcar). 


over 


But, these obvious exceptions to one 
side, any member of the public whose 
demand for utility service is reasonable 
as to location and quantity, and who is 
ready, willing and able to pay for it, 
is entitled to such service from the 
public utility. That is one of the bur- 
dens of the which it as- 
sumes when it enters the field of pub- 
lie service. 


enterprise 


Rates, however, rather than service, 
constitute the principal field of 
troversy in public utility regulation. I 
earlier that the American brand 
of regulation, so to speak, has devel- 
rather uniquely. It 


con- 
said 


not 
actly planned and it was not exactly 


oped was @xX- 
improvisation, although it did emerge 
from a series of trial and error experi- 
ments. Shortly before the turn of the 
century, the state legislature began to 


regulate utility rates directly. Ne- 
braska passed a law fixing railroad 
passenger fares at two cents a mile. 


New York passed a law fixing gas rates 
1000 eubie ft. These forth- 
proved to be so 


at so much 


right attempts soon 
arbitrary and rigid that they ran into 
trouble with the courts. Utilities began 
that 


money and that the result of such rate 


to complain they were losing 


enforcement amounted to a_ confisca- 


tion of their property. 


In another great landmark decision 
in 1898, which, incidentally upheld the 
Nebraska rate statute in ef- 
fect, this direct 


regulation of utility rates was knocked 


railroad 
system of legislative 
right into a cocked hat. This was the 
Smyth v. Ames. The 
court did say that it was 
sarily wrong for a legislature to fix 
rates by statute. But it did lay down 


case of highest 


not neces- 


certain standards of fairness which 
it said the states would have to ob- 
serve in any attempt to fix rates in 


order to be sure that neither the pub- 
lic suffered from rates which were too 
high, nor the public utility owner suf- 
fered from 
And it was quickly seen that any such 
method 
was 


rates which were too low. 


cumbersome as statutory rate 
not elastic 


standards. A 


fixing simply enough 
these exacting 
more form of was 
indicated. In 1907 New 


York and Wisconsin, established full- 


to meet 
elastic regulation 
two. states, 
powered regulatory commissions to fix 
utility rates and to control utility serv- 
ice. By 1915 the 
except Delaware established some 
kind of a with at 
partial control of various utility serv- 


every state in union 
had 
commission least 


ices. 

But the mere establishment of these 
state commissions was only the begin- 
ning of the evolution of public utility 
regulation as it affects the public in 
its most spot; namely, the 
pocketbook. Smyth v. Ames, as already 
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noted, set up a series of standards for 
testing the reasonableness of utility 
rates by what has come to be known 
as a rate base. The court held that a 
reasonable rate was one which would 
enable the utility to obtain sufficient 
revenues from its services to do two 
things: First, pay for all proper op- 
erating expenses; and second, pay the 
owners of the property a fair rate of 
return based on the fair value of the 
property devoted to the public service. 
The first of these components of a rea- 
sonable rate did not give the commis- 
sion so much trouble because a proper 
operating expense for a utility almost 
speaks for itself—wages and salaries, 
the cost of operating supplies and 
maintenance, taxes, depreciation and 
interest on funded debt. 


It was the problem of fair value and 
fair rate of return which developed 
into a first class regulatory headache. 
Two schools of thought soon arose. The 
“original cost” school of thought took 
the position that the actual number of 
dollars invested in the utility plant 
at the time it was first put into public 
service, should be the continuous rate 
base—subject to further adjustment 
only to the extent the amount of addi- 
tions and betterments which should be 
added, or fhe amount of property re- 
tired from service which should be sub- 
tracted. The other group, the “present 
fair value” school of thought took the 
position that the rate base ought to be 
figured in terms of the value of the 
property as of the time the rates were 
being fixed (rather than the actual 
investment at the time the property 
was first put into operation). This gave 
rise to the theory of reproduction cost 
value, which means simply the cost 
of a given property if it were repro- 
duced today at prevailing prices. 

As we all know, a six-room house 
and lot that was built in 1929 to sell 
for $10,000 would not bring any more 
than perhaps $7,500 seven years later, 
at the belly of the depression in 1936; 
but on the other hand it might in the 
present inflated market bring as much 
as $15,000, assuming that the property 
has been kept up and so forth. This 
illustrates the fluctuation of the rate 
base which would prevail if the com- 
mission were required to fix utility 
rates so as to yield return on the pres- 
ent fair value, as distinguished from 
the original cost. Certainly the original 
cost theory had the advantage of regu- 
latory convenience, because’ the basic 
figure would always remain the same. 
Determining the rate base in most 
cases would simply be a question of 
orderly accounting. 


Nevertheless, for more than three 
decades the U. S. Supreme Court, in 
a series of decisions which terminated 
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in the early thirties required the state 
commission to give some recognition to 
this present fair value theory in fixing 
utility rates. This in turn made the 
process of rate valuation one of the 
most troublesome and _ controversial 
chores which the state commissions had 
to perform. In a typical rate case a 
utility company’s expert witness—usu- 
ally an engineer—could come in with 
a reproduction appraisal much higher 
than the commission’s staff engineer. 
There are even cases where the spread 
between the high and low figure would 
be almost as much as the original cost 
of the property itself. 


State commissions in such cases could 
do little more than strike some kind of 
judgment figure between the two and 
call it a rate base. It was obviously 
neither a scientific nor a satisfactory 
system for fixing rates. And the result- 
ing guesswork—for that is about what 
it amounted to in some instances—began 
to impress the Supreme Court so ad- 
versely that in 1933 the court started 
to retreat from any constitutional re- 
quirement that the state commission 
should have to give recognition to pres- 
ent value elements in determining the 
utility rate base. This retreat continued 


until 1944—tthe last decision to which 
I will refer, the Hope Natural Gas 
Case. Here the Supreme Court finally 


washed its hands of all requirements 
regarding regulatory rate procedure. It 
did not go so far as to endorse the orig- 
inal cost theory, or other for- 
mulas. The court simply said, in effect, 
that a regulatory commission could use 
formula it pleased, as 
the “end result” would 
fiscate the utility’s 
quiring it to go on rendering service 
at such unprofitable rates as_ to 
threaten the company’s continued sol- 
vency. 


any 


any long as 
not be to con- 


property by re- 


That brings us to our final point of 
regulatory consideration, the rate of 
return. The rate of return is simply 
the consecrated regulatory phrase for 
a utility company’s profit. It means 
the amount which a utility company’s 
owners are allowed to retain for them- 


selves out of revenues derived from 
rates, over and above expenses. A 
utility company’s rate of return is 


commonly expressed in terms of a per- 
centage of the rate base. 


Thus, if an electric company’s prop- 
erty is valued for rate base purposes 
at one million dollars and the regula- 
tory commission decides to allow a 
rate of return of 6 per cent, the ulti- 
mate profit to the owners in terms of 
dollars would be $60,000 a year. So if 
our million-dollar-rate-base electric com- 
pany had operating expenses—wages, 
taxes, supplies, and so forth—amount- 
ing to, let us say, $340,000 a year, you 


will see it would be necessary for the 
commission to allow it to charge elee- 
tric rates that would produce total 
revenue of $400,000 a year in orde; to 
cover both the operating expenses, and 
the requirement for the fair rate of 
return. 

Now, what as a practical matter 
fair rate of return? How do the com- 
missions decide it? There are a num! 


77 
go 


yer 
of factors which might be considered, 
But I would say that the dominating 


factor is simply this: The rate of re- 
turn must be sufficient to continue to 
attract capital investment the 
open money market so that the utility 
company can continue to serve the pub- 
lie adequately. A utility industry has 
to get its investment capital in com- 
petition with all other forms of indus- 
trial enterprise. Because of its 
what protected operating rights 
the stabilized nature of its business, a 
utility company naturally 
money under somewhat more favorable 
terms than a more risky or speculative 
type of enterprise, such as gold mining 
or wild cat oil operations. 


from 


some- 
and 


can raise 


But these respective rates of capital 
attraction are purely relative, and ove) 
the long run they become so well recog- 
nized in investment that 
pronounced alteration, up or down, in 
the utility rate of return is likely eithe 
to attract a greater flow of capital or 
to repel and diminish the flow of capi- 
tal. So this discretion imposes on the 


circles any 


state commissions a 
bility. If the rates are too high, the 
consuming public is injured economi- 
eally. If the rates fixed too 
the credit position of the industry is 
undermined, and it may find itself un- 


grave responsi- 


are low, 


able to attract capital for the con- 
tinuance of adequate service to the 
publie. 


During the past few years, the rate 
of return for gas, electric tele- 
phone utilities has been gradually di- 


and 


minishing from a high point of about 
8 per cent, which was obtained around 
1930, to about 
a little less, in 


5% per cent, or perhaps 
rate cases today. I think 
due largely to the low 
which the policy of ou! 
federal government has brought about 
artificial of federal 
requirements. I that a 
good many of our smaller public utili- 
ties are complaining that the present 
low rate of.return is making it difficult 
for them to finance much 
plant requirements. 


this has been 
cost of money 
controls 
know 


through 
reserve 


needed new 


During recent years the federal! com 
missions have come upon the 
The FPC, the FCC, the Civil Aeronat- 
tics, and the SEC which, among othe! 
things, regulates and administers the 
Holding Company Act of 1935, Thest 


scene. 


(Please turn to page 30) 
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telephony'’s SAFETY bulletins 


No. 1—Maintenance of body poise and balance is a new idea in the safe use of step 
ladders. Also included in this bulletin are many other good ideas that will be useful 
in your next safety meeting and every day on every job where step ladders are used. 


by FRANK E. LEE 





OW many times a day are these accidents caused? 
A commercial service representative in Tennessee 
for a box of envelopes. The 
particular box of little her 
On the floor stood a corrugated paper carton that 


looked rather solid. 


went to the storeroom 


envelopes was just a above 


reach. 
Anyway, getting the envelopes would 
take about three or four seconds at the most. 
Why not step on the carton? 


She did. 


The carton gave a little, the girl lost her balance and 
slipped to the floor. The result, a bruised knee, and a 


perfectly good pair of nylons ruined. 


In upper New York State an installer was checking a 
wire in a basement. At one spot in the run he wanted to 
make a closer inspection at a point where the wire crossed 
over a cold water pipe. His step ladder was on the truck 
in front of the house, but he 


half a 


orange crate. 


would be finished in less 


than minute. So he stepped on a handy empty 


The work on the wire required extra rubber and friction 


tape protection, 





and, while apply- 
ing the tape, the 
installer forgot he 
was standing on 
an orange crate. 
He shifted 
stance, the box 
broke, and he fell 
to the floor. The 
fall little 


more than a foot. 


his 


was 


but he sprained 


his left ankle and 








scraped his right 
hand on the brick 
wall. 





Those were just 


lypical everyday 


jobs—getting material from a storeroom 
or checking wires in a basement—nevertheless, more in- 
juries to telephone people are caused while doing the com- 
mon, ordinary jobs in their everyday work than while doing 
ill of the emergency or special jobs combined. 

The same is true with tools. General purpose tools are 
involved in more accidents than are all of the special tools 
tombined. There are good sound reasons why such a fact 
is possible. First, general purpose tools are used more often 
by more people than are special tools. 


Second, familiarity 
lends 


to foster a lack of attention to safety details while 
using these tools. 

Lac\ of attention to safety details—that’s the reason why 
safety factors should be reviewed thoroughly and regularly. 
lack of attention means that forgets to think 
‘afety. forgets to plan for safety, and, finally, fails to work 


someone 
safely 


In oth of the incidents outlined at the beginning of 


this b. Metin proper use of a substantial step ladder would 
have prevented an accident. The step ladder is one of the 
most 


ommon tools used by telephone people in every line 
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of work whether 
it be plant. traf- 
fic, commercial, 
engineering, 
building service. 
wall maintenance, 
etc. Also, the step 
ladder is a simple 
tool, so simple 
that one is prone 
that he 
ean get hurt by a 
fall 


the ladder’s steps. 


to forget 





from any of 


When a person 


is standing on a 











level floor his feet 
generally are 
spaced properly to permit correct stance and body balance 


while doing all parts of any job. There is plenty of floor 


area to allow the weight of the body to be distributed 
over all of the foot including the heel and toes. That's 


where a person gets balance—from the heel and toes. Also, 
the feet may be shifted forward, backward, or sideways to 
maintain balance as the need of the job requires. 


Now, 


ladder is 


consider how these factors change when a_ step 


used. The weight of the body is placed on a 


portion of both feet, thus maintaining balance becomes an 


important factor. Shifting the body or reaching too far 


from the ladder may result in losing balance and a dan- 


gerous fall. Freedom of movement is restricted and should 


be born in mind whenever a step ladder is ascended. The 
height one is standing on a step ladder alters these facts 


only with regard to the possibility of greater injury caused 
by falls from the higher steps. 

Thus, the most important single factor in the safe use of 
step ladders is the maintenance of body poise and balance 
at all times. Here are a few suggestions of how to maintain 


body poise on a step ladder: 


(1) Lean against the ladder. 
(2) Limit 


the center of 


work areas to within two feet either 


the ladder. 


side of 


(3) Pushing or 
pulling strain 

















should be exerted 








against the angle 
of the legs of the 
ladder instead of 
sideways which is 
against the per- 
pendicular angle 
of the ladder. 


(4) Step lad- 





ders should be 
used with legs 
open, i.e., fully 


spread, and on 
substantial level 














footing. 
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(5) The top step should be considered only as a leg 


brace. Standing on the top step of a step ladder definitely 
is an unsafe practice. Many telephone companies stencil a 
warning notice on the top step of all their step ladders. 
These warnings may read “You have time for safety, get a 
taller ladder,” or “Do not stand on this step.” 

(6) Always face the ladder and use the hands for sup- 
port when ascending or descending from a ladder. 


STEP LADDER SPECIFICATIONS 


(1) Select a first quality ladder bearing the brand name 
of a reputable manufacturer. 
(2) Steps should be set in the side rails, and should be 
reinforced with a steel rod. 
(3) Ladder should be equipped with a substantial hinge 
type brace bolted to the side rails. 
(4) Lumber should be selected ladder stock free from 
knots, cracks, and splinters. 
(5) Painting is optional, however, a painted ladder will 
outlast one that is unpainted. 
CARE OF STEP LADDER 
(1) Inspect all step ladders once each three months for: 
e splinters and cracks. 
e worn steps. 
e loose joints. 
e loose fastening of braces and hinges. 
(2) Lubricate hinges and center braces with few drops 
of light machine oil. 


USE OF STEP LADDER 
(1) One person at a time should use a step ladder that 
is stepped on one side only. 


(2) Ladders equipped with steps on both sides are built 
to carry the weight of two persons. Therefore, on these 
double stepped ladders, generally classified as mechanics’ 
ladders, a maximum of two persons should be considered 
as the safe number. 

(3) Avoid leaving tools lying on steps of ladder. 

(4) Avoid leaning step ladders against a wall. Open the 
legs and use in the correct position. 

(5) Placing a ladder on a table is an unsafe practice: 
get a taller ladder. 

(6) Using chairs or boxes as substitutes for a step ladder 
should be avoided and discouraged. 


USE OF BORROWED STEP LADDERS 


Caution should be exercised when using borrowed step 
ladders. Before ascending, carefully inspect the ladder as 


previously outlined to be sure it is safe to use. 


DISPOSAL OF UNSAFE LADDERS 


4 step ladder found unsafe to use either should be re- 
paired or destroyed. To leave an unsafe ladder in the usual 
storage space, or in any other location, is an open invitation 
for an accident. 

Here’s another idea. Tonight, when you get home after 
work, take a look at the step ladder in your own basement. 
check it over and see if it meets these safety specifications. 
If you're in doubt, ask yourself this question, “Would | 
permit someone else to use this ladder tomorrow at the 
office?” 

Think safety each time you use a step ladder. Remember, 
you have time for SAFETY. 





Lincoln T&T to Spend 
$3,481,053 in 1948 

The Lincoln (Neb.) Telephone & 
Telegraph Co. has adopted a_ budget 
calling for the expenditure of $3,481,- 
053 for gross additions during 1948. 
Of this amount $1,031,478 has been 
allocated to central office equipment for 
local and long distance service, $941,- 
427 for new telephone station equip- 
ment, $1,132,580 for rebuilding and 
extending local and long distance lines, 
and $395,568 for land, buildings and 
other improvements. 

A substantial part of the budget has 
been set aside for improvement of rural 
service, which will include regrouping 
of lines in order to lessen the number 
of subscribers per line, selective ring- 
ing, providing telephone in- 
struments and dial 
service. 

art of the financing will be done 
from the proceeds of a recent sale of 
two institutional investors of a million 
of 2.75 per cent bonds. During the 
year, 24 additional exchanges will be 
converted to dial operation, bringing 
the total to 69 of the country’s 121 
exchanges. During 1947, this was done 
at 11 exchanges. 

VV 
Appointed Plant Manager 

Walter Cousin, Cambridge, Neb., has 
been appointed plant manager by the 
Farmers Independent Telephone Co. of 
Red Cloud. 


tion, St. 


Texas 


Kentucky 


Nebraska 
30 and 31. 
modern 
lowa 


conversion to ae 
Association, 


Conference, 


Association, 


Hotel 


Minnesota Telephone Associa- 
Hotel, St. 
Jan. 26, 27 and 28. 


Paul 


Telephone 
Buceaneer Hotel, Galveston, Mar. 
15. 16 and 17. 


Independent 
phone Association, Phoenix Hotel. 


Lexington, Mar. 9. 


Telephone 
tion, Paxton Hotel, Omaha, Mar. 


Independent 
Fort 
Hotel, Des Moines, Apr. 6 and 7. 


United States Independent Tele- 
phone Association Executives’ 
Edgewater 
Hotel, Chicago, Apr. 12 and 13. 


Ohio Independent 
Neil 
Columbus, Apr. 20 and 21. 


Illinois Telephone Association, 
Pere Marquette, 
Apr. 28 and 29. 


COMING 1948 CONVENTIONS 


Indiana Telephone Association, 
Paul, Hotel Claypool, Indianapolis, May 
5 and 6. 

— Pennsylvania Independent Tele- 
Association, y ae 
phone Association, Roosevelt 


Hotel, Pittsburgh, May 13 and 14. 


Kansas Telephone Association, 
Jayhawk Hotel, Topeka, May 19 
and 20. 


si 
Tele- 


Wisconsin State Telephone As- 
sociation (no hotel selected), May 


19 and 20. 


Associa- 


New York State Telephone As- 
sociation, Seneca Hotel, Rochester, 


Telephone May 26 and 27. 


Des Moines 

Rocky Mountain Telephone As- 
sociation, Albany Hotel, Denver. 
Sept. 16 and 17. 


Tele- 
Olds, 


Michigan Independent 
phone Association, Hotel 
Lansing, Sept. 23 and 24. 


Beach 


Telephone 
House Hotel. 


United States Independent Tele- 
phone Association, Stevens Hotel. 


Chicago, Oct. 11, 12 and 13. 


Missouri Telephone Association, 
Governor Hotel, Jefferson City. 
Nov. 15 and 16. 


Peoria, 





ee 
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E are in receipt of a letter and 

a sample of plastic covered, pa- 

per insulated telephone cable 
from D. K. Foley of Inglewood, Calif. 
This cable has a metallic shield and an 
outer plastic covering. 

Mr. Foley informs us that his com- 
pany is using this cable for both aerial 
and building construction in 
California. There is little 


possesses 


southern 
doubt that 
numerous 


this new product 


possibilities in the telephone plant. 
ee @¢ e 


Reeorded Christmas greetings made 


1947. 


records 


their appearance in These _ six- 


nch paper disc have “Merry 
“Happy New Year” 


letters on side. 


and 
printed in green 
The recording of a personal greeting 
s made over this printed message. The 
for 


instructions 


Christmas” 


one 


which is used 


printed 


envelope mailing 
for 


on an ordinary phonograph. 


carries 


play 
back 
It is believed that the proper use of 


this type of recording will relieve the 


telephone companies to 


tremendous 


some extent 

holiday traffic. 
During the past holidays in the Wash- 
gion, D. C. 


listance 


ft their 


area, all calls for long 


service were answered by a 
informing the calle 
that calls were being handled on a de- 
If the 
wished to place the call it was 
necessary for him to remain on the 
line until the operator 
ould If the caller persisted 


ecorded message 
ay basis of four or five hours. 
calle) 
such time as 
answer. 
ind was willing to hear this recorded 
nessage eight or 10 times, the operator 
eventually would come on the line and 
record the eall. 

No doubt this is an ideal means of 
landline abnormal holiday traffic when 
everyone desires to call the folks back 


1omé 
eee 

It seems odd that the lapel micro- 
phone is not more generally used by 
public speakers. Although the stand 
mike efficient, if correctly used, the 
untrained speaker ordinarily does not 
talk into it properly. He will turn his 
lead to refer to notes and the audience 
mm pases will miss his message 
entire 
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The lapel mike, on the other hand, 
permits full freedom for the speaker 
and no matter in which position he 
turns his head the pick up will permit 
full volume at all times. 

Some schools require their instructors 
to use lapel mikes when a public ad- 
dress system is have 


and these 


proved highly successful. 


used 


It has been said: 


hazards in disguise.” 


“Faulty teols are 


ee @©e 
The number of Bell System employes 
is at an all-time high of 650,000. The 
number of stockholders is also at a 
record high of 717,000. 
eee 
A new type of light reflecting paint 
which should prove popular for use in 
telephone buildings is said to combine 


the best qualities of gloss and flat 
paints. 
It is claimed that this new paint 


has the high light reflecting value of 
flat paint while maintaining the clean- 


liness of a high grade gloss enamel. 
It is of the one coat nature with 
primers and undercoats being neces- 


sary. The paint can be applied to wood, 
concrete, brick, wallboard, plaster, ete. 

This new paint is furnished in two 
and in both brush spray 
consistencies. Blue-white is available 
for ceilings and upper walls and blue- 
green for lower 


shades and 


walls and trims. 
ee ee 

The telephone is so generally used 
for business in the United States today 
that it is almost impossible to talk to 
a business executive for over five min- 
utes without having a telephone inter- 
ruption. 

Although some executives have their 
secretary intercept all calls in order 
not to interrupt a conference, this pro- 
cedure, however, seems to be the excep- 
tion rather than the rule. It appears 
that the average American is afraid 
to refuse a telephone call for fear he 
will miss something. Many people may 
be reached in minutes the tele- 
phone whereas it would take hours, if 
not days, to reach the same individual 
for a face-to-face conversation. 


over 


RAY BLAIN 


TECHNICAL 
EDITOR 





We Americans are a nation of tele- 
phone users and make no mistake about 
that. Nearly three-fifths of all tele- 
phones in the entire world are found 
in the United States. In 1946, more 
than 42 billion telephone conversations 
were completed in this country. The 
average American used the telephone 
approximately 300 times during the 
year. Certainly these figures may be 
expected to increase rather than 
crease in the future. 


de- 


The telephone is a convenience and 
a labor saver, we must all admit. How- 
ever, we do wonder what percentage of 
an executive’s time can be spent talking 
on a telephone and still prove an ad- 
vantage. 

eee 


Recently we read a complaint re- 
garding the failure of many people to 
operate a pull box properly when re- 
porting a fire. It was pointed out also 
that panicky would run past 
one pull box to find another and pre- 
minutes lost 
millions in fire damage. It would seem, 
in this connection, that a 


fire alarm has numerous 


persons 


cious were which costs 
telephone 
advantages. 
Everyone knows how to use a telephone 
and can give an accurate report to the 
fireman as to the of the fire. 

If fire telephones were placed prop- 
erly 


location 


along streets and alleys and 
marked by signs and red signal lamps, 
it is believed that much less time would 
be lost in fire reporting. It appears that 
telephone have never de- 
veloped this phase of the art of com- 


munication. 


companies 


An old time telephone man tells us 
that he often interesting in- 
formation by asking telephone workers 
how they like their job. He once asked 
the usual question of a PBX operator 
in a railroad station and she informed 
him that she liked the work, but that 
the company had too many rules. She 
found it impossible to follow all of 
them and it worried her. 


obtains 


This all happened several years ago. 
It is believed that telephone companies 
now have fewer rules than formerly. 
This is proved by the fact that oper- 

(Please turn to page 22 
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ln THE Strowger bank the number of contacts provided is dictated 
only by the specific job to be done. Strowger banks contain as 
many terminals as are needed to render the type of service desired 
—and no more. 


Most Strowger selectors and connectors need—and have—only 
300-point banks. There are no excess terminals, no excess wiring nor 
cabling beyond actual need. On the other hand, Strowger switches 
may—and do—employ 600-point banks whenever this capacity 
offers economical advantages. Banks of 600-point capacity permit 
serving 200 lines with one switch on linefinders and connectors, thus 
saving switches, space and trunking whenever applicable. 600-point 
banks can often be used to advantage on selectors; they make it 
possible to arrange for 20 trunks on all 10 levels, or to provide 
20 levels on one switch. Bank capacities up to 800 points are 
available and are used whenever conditions call for such equipment. 


Because of the inherent flexibility of the Strowger bank, you can 


bank on Strowger equipment to meet your needs most economically 
—most simply. 


AUTOMATIC & ELECTRIC 


Originators and Developers of the Strowger Step-by-Step "Director for Register- 
Sender-Translator Operation . . . Machine Switching Automatic Dial Systems 
Makers of Telephone, Signaling and Communication Apparatus . . Electrical Engineers, Designers and Consultants 





Distributors in U. S. and Possessions 





AUTOMATIC ELECTRIC SALES CORPORATION, 1033 W. Van Buren St., Chicago 7, U. S. A. 
Export Distributors: INTERNATIONAL AUTOMATIC ELECTRIC CORPORATION 
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ators now can talk like human beings 
and not be forced to use a set of 
parrot-like phrases. 

None of us enjoys rules although 
some, of course, are a necessity. In 
general, rules are a result of a mistake 
made by someone. A rule is set up in 
order to avoid its recurrence. 

eee 


It may be only a small splinter in 
the hand, but, if neglected, it can cause 
serious results. Splinters, even the 
small ones, always should be removed 
promptly and properly, and treated as 
soon as possible. Otherwise, infection 
may set in, time will be lost from the 


1. Se meron mc meen aeons 





Q. We now have 28 grounded rural 
These 
must be metallicized and we plan 
‘able. 
The open wire portion of these lines 
will be No. 12 BB wire and three to 
six miles in length. What 
ductors should be used in the cable to 


lines leaving our central office. 
lines 


the installation of 41% miles of 


gauge con- 


insure good transmission? 


A. From the information furnished, 
it is assumed that your longest cir- 
cuits, after your proposed construction 
is completed, will consist of 4% miles 
of cable and six miles of metallic open 
wire circuits, six miles in length. If 
you use 22-gauge unloaded cable, the 
over-all attenuation for the circuit will 
be approximately 10 db with a loop 
resistance of about 1,200 ohms. This 
will provide a good grade of transmis- 
sion if these lines are not connected 
through your switchboard to other lines 
of inferior quality. Manual common 
battery equipment usually will super- 
vise over maximum trunk loops of from 
750 to about 1,000 ohms. If you use 
22-gauge cable to connect to a com- 
mon battery manual switchboard, long 
line equipment may be required. Dial 
lines usually will operate over trunk 
loops of from 1,000 to 2,000 ohms with- 
out the use of special long line equip- 
ment. 

If you use 19-gauge unloaded cable, 
the over-all attenuation will be about 
seven db with a loop resistance of about 
80 ohms. 

Either 22 or 19-gauge cable may be 
used in your case, but, considering the 
small difference in cost, the use of 19- 
gauge cable probably will prove more 
advantageous in the long run. If 22- 
gauge cable is used, No. 12 copperweld 
wire should be considered for use in 
lieu of the No. 12 steel now proposed. 
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job and permanent injury may ensue. 


The Bell Laboratories have de- 
veloped a new paired wire designed for 
burying in the ground. This wire con- 
sists of a pair of 16-ga. copper con- 
ductors covered with rubber insulation. 
A braided steel wire armor covers the 
rubber insulation. An outside jacket 
of tough neoprete also is provided. 

It would appear highly 
that a wire of this design might prove 
suited to certain types of plant. The 
braided steel wire armor will act as 
a shield and provide protection 
against rodents. 


probable 


also 











'S QUIZ 


Q. What is considered standard size 
for cables to be used in exchange dis- 
tribution ? 

A. The following sizes generally are 
considered standard: 10, 15, 25, 100, 
150, 200, 300, 400, 600, 900, 1,200 and 
1,800 pairs. In some cases, one and 


two-pair cables are used for distribu- 
tion to meet special conditions. Some 
companies have discarded the 10-pair 
and never install less than 15 pairs 
in any cable run. Others have found 
that it not economical to 
install cables smaller than 25 pairs. 
The 150 and 300 pair cables generally 
are not used in distribution plant by 
still other companies, since these have 
found that 200 and 400-pair 
prove more economical. 


does prove 


eables 


Q. Will you please explain the proper 
method for making wiping cloths to be 
used in cable splicing? 

A. We do not recommend this prac- 
tice, for good, factory constructed wip- 
ing cloths can be purchased from tele- 
phone supply houses at a lower cost 
than it is possible to fabricate them 
locally. Moreover, these patented wip- 
ing cloths are preformed which gives 
them a decided advantage over the lo- 
cally fabricated flat variety. 


Q. When aluminum line wire is used 
for rural lines, what methed of splicing 


is suggested? 


A. A _ special type of compression 
sleeve has been developed for use in 
the splicing of aluminum telephone 
line wire. These sleeves usually are 


procured with the wire. The proper 
splicing of this type wire is most im- 
portant to avoid trouble. 


Q. Why is it that often a large open. 
ing in a lead sheath will cause only a 


small am:ount of water to enter a cable 
and an opening no larger than a pin 
may cause several pints of water to 
enter the sheath and soak the condic- 
tors? 


A. We know this condition is true 
and believe that it may be caused from 
a variety of conditions. 

It is surprising to note 
paper covering of the conductors often 
will shed water in a large sheath open- 
ing. Conversely, with the small open- 
ing, a sudden change in temperature 
may create a vacuum inside the cable 
sheath which, in turn, large 
quantities of water to be drawn into 
the cable. 


how the 


causes 


& a 
Q. We have experienced consider. 
able difficulty with rope used in our 


slack blocks. 


ommended for this purpose, and ean it 


What type of rope is rec- 


be treated with some chemical in order 
to increase its useful life? 

A. Sash cord usually is considered 
best for slack block use and, if cared 
for properly, has a comparatively long 
life. Tarred rope may last longer, but 
is difficult to use in small blocks. 

It is suggested that you consider the 
use of the small chain hoist in lieu of 
slack blocks and the attendant bother- 


some rope. 


e ee 
Q. We plan to overhaul our rural 


would appreciate your advice as to how 


lines during winter months and 


we should proceed. These lines are all 


metallic open wire on old poles. In this 


connection, the service has not been 
satisfactory for some time. 
A. We suggest the following pla 


for your consideration: 

First replace all defective poles and 
make certain that all corners are prop- 
erly guyed. Some of the 
may be stubbed when new poles can- 
not be obtained. all rusted 
line wire and high 
Replace all broken insulators and trim 
trees to clear the line. Make certail 
that line wire is pulled to the prope! 
tension and is tied in properly in the 
groove of all insulators. 


best poles 
Replace 
resistance splices. 


all subscribers’ stations and 
make sure that all ground connections 


rewire 


are of low resistance and that pro- 
tectors are installed on all stations. 
Either use soldering connectors oF 
solder all connections where the jump- 
ers or drop wire connect to the line 


wire. 

This work, if properly performed 
should place all of your lines in first 
class condition. 
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Denies SW Bell Rate Request 
Until Opposition Is Heard 

The Southwestern Bell Telephone Co. 
was rebuffed Jan. 22 in its attempt to 
get an immediate state-wide temporary 
rate increase from the Oklahoma Cor- 
poration Commission which refused to 
make a decision until testimony against 
the increase had been heard. 
Reford Bond 
ruled that final testimony in the tem- 
porary rate case would be finished as 


Commission chairman 


soon as possible, and announced that 
the company’s application 
nent rate 


for perma- 


increases would be heard 
About 16 cities 
were represented in protests filed with 


the 


Feb. 25, 26, and 27. 


the commission against proposed 


rate raises. 
During the hearings, heid Jan. 20-22, 


the company maintained that it is 


earning only 68/100 of 1 per cent 
m its intrastate operations in Okla- 
homa on the basis of investment less 
the full depreciation reserve and that 


its property is “being taken for public 
ise Without compensation.” 

Declaring that the company’s finan- 
cial condition 
able” and that 
to disaster if 


is “anything but desir- 
the situation 


allowed 


will lead 
to continue, the 
commission was urged by a Southwest- 
ern spokesman to grant a temporary 
rate increase under refunding bond to 


afford relief until a final decision can 
be reached upon permanent higher 
ates. 


Manley L. Pearcy, Southwestern Bell 
general manager in Oklahoma, testified 
that since Jan. 1, 1943, when the 
last Southwestern Bell general rate in- 
crease became effective, there has been 
a precipitous decline in company earn- 
igs in Oklahoma, the principal drop 


coming in 1947. Despite an increase in 
plant investment of $16,500,000 be- 
tween Jan. 1, 1943, and Oct. 31, 1947, 


and an inerease in operating revenues 
of $6,300,000, the net operating income 
dropped from $1,947,000 to $1,058,000, 
With the rate of return decreasing 
from 3.34 to 1.43 per cent on overall 
perations, he pointed out. 


Wave inereases in 1946 and 1947 
added a total of $4,650,000 to the com- 
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pany’s 
years, the 
lated. The 
increases, together 
other expenses, 
operating 


for the two 
manager re- 
of these wage 
with increases in 
were reflected in the 
results from July to Octo- 
ber, 1947, which, projected on an an- 
nual annual net op- 
erating income of $1,009,000 on total 
operations in the state (interstate and 
intrastate) and of $250,000 on intra- 
state operations. On the latter class of 
the net return 
to .68 of 1 cent on a 
total investment less the full deprecia- 
tion reserve, Mr. Pearcy stated. 
Another company witness, H. M. 
Duphorne, general inventory and cost 
engineer, placed the present fair value 


costs 
Southwestern 
full effect 


operating 


basis, show an 


business was reduced 


per 


of the total property in Oklahoma as 
of Oct. 31, 1947, and less deterioration, 
at not less than $91,000,000 on a cost- 


new basis, of which $73,000,000 repre- 
the fair cash value of 
the intrastate portion of the property. 

The did not 
proposed state-wide rate schedules by 
John Cantrell, Southwest- 
ern Bell attorney, stated that the com- 
pany was asking that the commission 
name the rate of return it 
prove on a temporary 
Southwestern Bell would be prepared 
to introduce the specific rate schedules 
to produce the return, if requested. 


. ¥ 


Orders Free Rural Service 
Restored Between Exchanges 
Restoration of 


sents present 


company introduce any 


exchanges. 


would ap- 


basis and then 


free service to rural 
subscribers between the Mountain Park 
exchange, operated by the Southwest- 
ern States Telephone Co. of Brown- 
wood, Tex., and the Southwestern Bell 
Telephone Co. exchange at Snyder, was 
ordered by the Oklahoma Corporation 
Commission following a hearing 
30 (TELEPHONY, Jan. 10, p. 24). 


Dee. 


Finding that free service had been 
in force since 1917, until about 40 days 
before the hearing when it was cut 
off without advance notice to the sub- 
secribers, the commission ordered that 
it be restored within five days follow- 
ing the date of the order. 

For the past 30 years 


rural sub- 


basis of 





seribers in 


the area were permitted 
under contracts made by the previous 
owner of the Mountain Park exchange 
to talk free of toll charges over the 
line extending about 3 miles between 
Mountain Park and Snyder, to other 
rural subscribers or to city subscribers 
in either town. The commission 
that free calls over the 
authorized 


ruled 
were not 
sub- 


line 


as between one town 


another town subscriber in 


the other town. 


The held that the 
exchange operators were not authorized 
to cut off the free service without first 
giving advance notice to the commis- 
sion and obtaining its consent. 


Vv 


Michigan Commission O.K.'s 
Rate Revisions 

Proposed rate increases for the Con- 
cord (Mich.) Telephone Co. were ap- 
proved Jan. 8 by the Michigan Public 
Service 


seriber to 


commission also 


Commission and will become 
rehabilitation of 


plant and improvement of service. 


effective following 


On Jan. 19 the commission approved 
the request of the Michigan Associated 
Telephone Co., Muskegon, to cancel its 


present monthly charge of 25 cents per 
jack plus service connection charge of 


$1.00, and apply instead installation 
charges of $4.00 for non-flush and flush 
type jacks where the outlet box is 
furnished and installed by the cus- 
tomer, and $6.00 on the latter where 
the outlet box is furnished and _ in- 


stalled by the telephone company. 


VV 


Bill to Remove Minimum 
Wage Exemption in Congress 

Another bill has been dropped into 
the congressional hopper to remove the 
exemption now prevailing in the Fair 
Labor Standards Act with respect to 
telephone operators at switchboards 
serving less than 500 stations. 

The recent bill (HR 4961) by Rep- 
resentative E. A. Mitchell (R., Ind.), 
is similar to that already introduced 
by Representative Miller (D., Calif.), 
in that it would wipe out the exemp- 
tion of small telephone company opera- 
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tors from the minimum wage standard. 

It has been the position of the CIO 
unions and the Communications Work- 
ers of America that this exemption in 


the present law is not warranted. 
However, it is not expected as a prac- 
tical matter that either the Miller or 
Mitchell amendment would make any 
substantial progress at this session of 
Congress. 


Vv 


Missouri Commission Rule on 
Revenue Division O.K.'d 

Division of toll revenues between 
the Southwestern Bell Telephone Co. 








and the Doniphan (Mo.) Telephone Co. 
is a proper subject for Missouri Pu- 
lic Service Commission regulation, the 
Missouri Supreme Court ruled Jan. 22 
at Jefferson City. 

It upheld a commission order direct- 
ing D. A. Rice, operator of the Doni- 
phan company, to enter into a standard 
toll revenue agreement with South- 
western Bell. 

Mr. Rice owned the Piedmont, Wil- 
liamsville and Greenville telephone ex- 
changes in Wayne County. After try- 
ing for six years to reach an agreement 
on division of revenues, Southwestern 
Bell decided to discontinue his toll 





one munute — 


to make a perfect splice! 


licopress SLEEVES AND TOOLS 


All you do is clean the ends of the wire, insert wire in 


sleeve, and compress with the Nicopress tool. Time, 


one minute—result, a perfect splice, neat and stronger 


than the rated breaking strength of the conductors. 


Order your Nicopress sleeves and tools from Leich. 











service but the commission ordered {he 
toll connection continued. 

Mr. Rice, the only telephone «x- 
change operator in Missouri to rej: ct 
Bell’s standard agreement, claimed he 
was entitled to a larger share of ‘he 
revenue than the agreement provid:d, 
He argued the agreement, in his case 
would be confiscatory, it was reported. 

The commission, however, found the 
agreement both reasonable and fair 


Vv 


Plans World's Largest Mobile 
Private Telephone System 

The Consumers Power Co., Jackson, 
Mich., has announced that it is filing 
an application to obtain authority from 
the Federal Communications Commis- 
sion to establish the largest single pri- 
vate mobile telephone system in the 
world. 

The Michigan Bell Telephone Co., 
which would furnish the equipment for 
the system, has submitted a proposal, 
based on the power company’s require- 
ments, for 52 radio transmitting and 
receiving stations and 767 mobile units. 


D. E. Karn, vice president and gen- 
eral manager of Consumers, said the 
company planned to install mobile tele- 
phone equipment in electric and gas 
construction trucks and service cars. 

“This will speed up repairs in storms 
and other emergencies,” he said: “It 
also will enable us to respond to all 
kinds of trouble calls with 
delay.” 

If authorized, the system will be 
built during a two-year period begin- 
ning next spring. It will cover al! of 
the power company’s territory and will 
be operated over radio frequencies as- 
signed by the FCC. The service will 
be provided for the exclusive use of the 
power company. 


Vv 


ICC Approves New 
Rates for Ashley, Ill. 

A new schedule of rates by the 
Ashley (Ill.) Telephone & Telegraph 
Co. was approved Jan. 17 by the Illi- 
nois Commerce Commission. 

Annual service charges will include 
$36 for individual business telephones, 
$24 for individual residence lines and 
$21 for a two-party residence line. 


Vv 


Minnesota Sales Approved 
Three Minnesota sales were approved 
as follows in the Minnesota Railroad 
& Warehouse Commission’s orders of 
Jan. 16: East Cushing Telephone Line 
No. 6, Cushing, to C. A. Turnquist, 
owner of the Randall (Minn.) Tele 
phone Exchange, under which name 

(Please turn to page 28) 
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FOR FASTER SOLDERING — 
_ 2 NEW WELLER 
| SOLDERING GUNS ~ 
_ with . 
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| FLEXITIP--Loop tip pa 


LONGER “REACH--Gets ' 
through wiring 














SS » ‘ 
SOLDERLITE-—Spotlights ; 
the work 


5 SECOND HEATING-- 
Saves time and power 








DUAL HEAT--35% reserve 
heat for chassis soldering 





$107 Single heat 


D207 Dval heat 
} 100 watts 
' 110 volts 
}  cydes 
| SES ad 


The new Weller Soldering Guns with 
Solderlite plus the fast 5 second heating 
help make service work more profitable 
for radio, television and appliance serv- 
ice men, electrical maintenance men, 
electric motor rewinding and repair 
shops automotive electrical service. 


A useful and time-saving tool for labora- 
tory workers, experimenters, hobbyists, 
telephone installation and maintenance 
men. S107 100 watts single heat, D207 
100/135 watts dual heat. 


See your telephone supplies distributor 
or write for bulletin direct. 


WELLER 


MANUFACTURING CO. 
814 Packer St., Easton, Pa. 
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the newly purchased property will be 
operated, Randall company rates as 
set forth in the commission’s order of 
Sept. 24, 1945, to apply; North Pine 


| Telephone Co., Askov, sold by Carl and 


LiHian Rosenvold to Walter E. and 


| Adeline Jorgensen, with same rates to 
| continue 


in effect; certain telephone 
property of the Bass Lake Telephone 
Co., Delavan Township, to the Rice 
Lake Telephone Co., to be operated un- 
der the latter name. 


Vv 


| Ask Nebraska Commission 
| For Rate Increases 


Authority to increase rates has been 
requested of the Nebraska State Rail- 
way Commission by the following In- 
dependents: Hickman (Neb.) Tele- 
phone Co., serving 84 town and 114 
rural stations and locally-owned, to in- 
crease rates 25 cents a month on all 
types of service, effective Apr. 1; 
Ericson (Neb.) Telephone Exchange, 
with 34 stations and 83 switched sub- 
scribers, to add $1.00 a month for 
business and cents for residence 
service; Home Telephone Co. of Lynch, 


75 


serving 79 town, 83 farm and 34 
switched patrons, to establish a flat 
50 cents a month over-all increase. 


Orders N. Y. Indepndent to 


_ Make Equipment Improvements 


The Delaware Telephone Co., Wal- 


| ton, has been ordered by the New York 


Public Service Commission to rehabili- 
tate its switchboard and rural lines 
in the Walton area and to add a fourth 
position to the switchboard 
to give better service. 


in order 

The company is directed to have its 
switchboard reconditioned and_ the 
fourth position in operation by Apr. 1, 
and to have all its rural lines converted 
from ground-return to full metallic 
circuits by Sept. 1. 


Vv 


Rate Increase Approved 

The North Carolina Utilities Com- 
mission on Jan. 21 approved an appli- 
cation of the Laurel Hill (N. C.) Tele- 
phone Co. for permission to increase 
its monthly rates from $3 to $4 for 
one-party business and from $3.25 to 
$4 for one-party residential telephones 
(TELEPHONY, Jan. 17, p. 32). The re- 
quest, which was unopposed at the 
hearing, was based on increased op- 
erating expenses. 


Vv 


Bell Gets Wyoming Increase 
Rate increases in Wyoming totaling 
$287,000 in annual gross revenues for 
the Mountain States Telephone & Tele- 
graph Co. have been approved by the 
Wyoming Public Service Commission. 


Odell, Neb., Company 
Increases Rates 25 Cents 
The Odell (Neb.) Telephone Co. \ 


as 
authorized Jan. 19 by the Nebras! 
State Railway Commission to incre 
its rates 25 cents per month. 


Other companies receiving autho: 
to increase rates were Byron (Ne}). 
Telephone Co., Crownover Telephone 
Co., Sargent, and Coleridge (Neb.) 
Telephone Co. 


Vv 
Approve Higher Rates 


A proposal to raise telephone rates 
from $4.00 to $6.00 per year was ap- 
proved at a special meeting of the 
patrons of the Milroy (Minn.) Tele- 
phone Co. 


vv 


Summary of Commission 
Rulings and Hearings 
illinois Commerce Commission 
Jan. 20: Hearing on petition of the 
Western Illinois Telephone Co., Aledo, 
for increased rates in Joy. _ 
Jan. 20: Hearing on the petition of 
the Marseilles (Ill.) Telephone Co. for 
higher rates. 
Kansas Corporation Commission 
Feb. 2: Hearing on complaint of 


Fred L. Kueker, Harry Huston, et al., 


regarding alleged poor service by the 
Southwestern Bell Telephone Co. at its 
Monticello Exchange. 

Feb. 9: Hearings on applications of 
Seranton (Kan.) Telephone Co., the 
Allen (Kan.) Telephone Co., and the 
People’s Telephone Ass’n., Athol, for 
permission to change rates. 

Feb. 9: Hearing on petition of the 


Woodbine (Kan.) Cooperative Tele- 
phone Co. for authority to chang 
rates. 

Feb. 17: Hearing on application o! 
the Peoples Telephone Co., Lebanon, 


for authority to change rates. 
Oklahoma Corporation Commission 
Feb. 2: Hearing on application 0! 
Lookeba (Okla.) Telephone Co. for a! 
increase in switching rates. 
Feb. 4: Hearing on application 0! 
Nicoma Park (Okla.) Telephone Co., 
for vacating Order No. 18,437, direct: 
ing the Southwestern Bell Telephone 
Co. to serve certain subscribers resit- 
ing within the boundaries of the defined 
Nicoma Park company exchange area. 
Mar. 11: Hearing on application © 
residents of certain sections of Garvil, 
within the boundaries claimed by the 
Elmore City (Okla.) Telephone Co., ¢ 
have the area declared open territory. 
Mar. 26: Hearing on application 0 
residents of Moore, Okla., requestin 
that the Southwestern States Telephon! 
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Co. of Brownwood, Tex., be require? 
to give adequate service. ee j 

Apr. 1: Hearing on application © 
B. Richardson, Oklahoma Corporati! 
Commission engineer for fixing boun 
aries of the Southwestern Bell Tele 
phone Co. exchange now being installed 
at Midwest City. 


Wisconsin Public Service Commission 


Jan. 28: Hearing on the _ propost’® 


extension of service by the Cuba Cit) 


(Wis.) Telephone Exchange Co. © 
Albert Runde in Hazel Green. 
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Pat dealateliy 


NEW SERVICE for your subscribers NEW REVENUE for you 





PROVED in thousands of mobile installations. 
Police and Fire Departments, Public Utilities, Railroads 
and dozens of other industries have used Motorola 
Radiotelephone equipment for years. Its superiority 
has been proved time and again under the most 


adverse conditions. 


PROVED in telephone system applications. 
Motorola Radiotelephone is already in operation in 
applications exactly like yours, providing trouble-free 
service to hundreds of mobile subscribers. 


PROVED more dependable—fewer breakdowns. 
The many oversized components, quality craftsmanship 
of Motorola equipment make it /ast longer. Many 
official reports show that on Motorola equipment in 
use Six years Or More no major repairs have been made. 


PROVED years ahead of the field. Engineers who 
have spent years with the problem of mobile com- 
munications keep Motorola far ahead of competition 
in basic design and features. Motorola invites comparison 
with any other make. 
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COMMUNICATIONS 


Chicago 51, Ill. In Canada, Rogers Majestic Ltd., Toronto, Montreal 


onty Motorola has P. Ss. 


The full bandwidth channel saving system 
P.S.—"“PRECISION SELECTIVITY” assures you of conver- 
sations uninterrupted by the multitude of spurious responses 
picked up by ordinary communications equipment. P.S. gives 
you full bandwidth protection—does not sacrifice a high 
signal-to-noise ratio by cutting the channel in half. 


So carefully designed is “PRECISION SELECTIVITY” that 
signals 120 KC off resonance (alternate channel) have a 
rejection of 86 db. P. S. protects you from signals of 20,000 
microvolts while you are receiving your own signal— which 
could be as low as 1 microvolt. Remember—when you 
consider the installation of mobile service— 


ONLY Moloicla bas P. S. 


DIVISION 
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TELEPHONE 
ENGINEERING 


and 
CONSTRUCTION 


Years of experience enables 
us to offer underground 
and overhead construction 
and maintenance services 
for telephone companies 
at costs well within your 
budget. 


INQUIRIES INVITED 


SHELY CONSTRUCTION 
COMPANY 


P.O. BOX 1291 
LEXINGTON, KENTUCKY 


























State Regulation 
Of Public Utilities 


(Continued from page 16) 





have been given broad authority by 
Congress to regulate the 


phases of public utility. 


intersta"e 


Will federal regulation in time sur 
sede state regulation? It has alrez y 
done so in the railroad field where’ e 
ICC authority is so dominant, tha ¢ 
the remnants of state 
wiped out overnight, there would ot 
be much difference felt by the gene.al 
public. 


control v ce 


Gas, electric and telephone op- 
erations are also becoming increasingly 
interstate with the 
long-distance high-voltage transmission, 


improvement of 


transcontinental pipe lines, and the 


steady increase in long-distance tele- 


phone usage. Nevertheless, it is my 
own view that state commissions will 
continue for many years to operate in 
their own sphere of intrastate and local 
controls over these public utility serv- 
ices, and properly so. Gas, electric and 
telephone 


service are still essential 


community services. To centralize their 
control in a federal commission sitting 


in Washington 


FROM BEHIND 





THESE DOORS 


es 


come the WORLD’S FINEST 
CORDS « WIRES « CABLES 





UNZEL low-tension cords, wires and cables are 
Ethe recognized standard of quality in every in- 


dustry—Telephone, Coin Machine, Electronic, 


Radio, Automotive, Electrical Appliance—all agree 


that Runzel products give full measure of performance. 


They all agree. . 


. you can rely on Runzel. 


RUNZEL CORD & WIRE CO. 


i a oe or 
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ee oe 


would be to take the 


responsibility too far away from the 


base of operation. Regulation is most 
successful when it is close to the thing 
to be regulated—when it is familiay 
with the operations to be regulated. 
With the best intentions in the world 
there is no group of men smart enough 
to sit down in Washington and revulate 
utility rates and services in some far. 
flung community in such a way as to 
please the public of that community 
and to do justice to the utility's om 
erators. . 
Local conditions vary and very ofte 
it is necessary and desirable to use dif 
ferent regulatory 
local 


techniques to su 
State-by-stat 
approach seems to meet these require. 


ments best. Federal uniformity, merelh 


these conditions. 


for the sake of uniformity, easily could 
become an industrial strait jacket 

I referred to regulatory experienc 
In prewa 
Europe, public ownership was _ widel 
installed for utilities as 
substitute for regulation. Wher 


in foreign countries. 


public 


vate utility operations were permitt 
to exist as in England, France, Italy, 
Spain, and some of the Balkan co 
tries, regulation was put on a mor 
It did not evolve into a 
form by 


less fiat basis. 
commission trial and « 
method as here in the United States 
minister of the gove 
ment cabinet would fix the rates of the 


Generally, a 


privately owned utility on a contract 


or concession basis. Sooner or late 


this inevitably became a_ take 
leave-it basis and, country by ce 
this, in turn, led to the governme 
taking it—and private enterpris 


ing it and clearing out. 


I do not say that public owners 
of public utilities is necessarily a f 
runner of state Socialism, but exp 
ence abroad certainly does not prov 
anything to the contrary. The most 


immediate today’s example is Gt 
Britain where the gas, electric and 
road industries are only the first 


of a socialization program ultimate 


designed to embrace farming, rea 
estate, steel, and other vital commod 
ties. I say regulation of public util 
in the United States has been a success 
for the simple reason that we have t 
best public utility service in the \ 
freely used by a greater percentag' 
the population than anywhere els 
the world. It must necessarily fol 
that the rates are more reasonable 2! 
the service more satisfactory wit 
tion to the requirements of the | 
tions than in any other countries whe" 
public utility service is miserable % 
our standards, and very poor 
tronized. 

Investment-wise, our public u ities 
amount altogether to a 30 billio: la! 


industry, water co: ‘allt 
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which are largely municipally con- 


| troll 


It is virtually impossible, of course, 
to compare rates for utility service in 
the United States with rates for sim- 
ilar service in foreign countries be- 


| cause of the complicated permutations 
| of foreign exchange and the disturbed 


postwar conditions. The most practical 
test is whether the native population 


{ can actually afford to take the service. 
| What would a dirt cheap rate mean in 


terms of foreign exchange if the local 
population does not have earning 
nyower enough to afford the service? 
Judged by this test, American reg- 
lation of public utility service has 
been eminently successful. More than 
50 per cent of all the telephones in the 
world are in use in the United States. 
Likewise, the electric power industry 
with a national capacity of more than 
51,000,000 kilowatts, serving more than 
58,000,000 customers, Surpasses the rec- 
xd for similar service in all the rest 
ff the world combined. In the field of 
gas service, the American gas utility 
ndustry by means of transcontinental 
atural gas pipe lines is selling the 
total volume of gas in the United 
States in public service far and a way 
beyond the total gas consumption in the 
rest of the world. 

The superb record of the American 
itility industries has not been due en- 
tirely, of course, to regulation. It is 
part and parcel of the great American 
suecess story of all American indus- 
tries—the success of the free enterprise 
system, generally. But the fact we 
lave been able to retain our utility 
ndustries as part of that free enter- 
ise system, and the fact that other 
‘ountries, for the most part, have not 
succeeded in doing this, indicate, I 
think, beyond all doubt the success of 
the American brand of utility regula- 
on, 

Public utility industries in the United 
States, including steam railroads, total 
i self-sustaining tax-paying investment 
f approximately 60 billion dollars of 
hich the electric power industry ac- 

ints for approximately 16 billion 

llars, the telephone industry 6% bil- 

n dollars, and the gas industry 6% 
llion dollars. State and federal reg- 
lation have taught us how to weave 
this tremendous resource into the pat- 
‘© 1 of our national economy without 
‘sorting to nationalization. It is un- 
lair, [ think, to say, as some of our 
adenie economists have said, that 
‘gulation is only a substitute for pub- 
© ownership in the utility field. I 
think the experience in the United 
States has shown it to be a vastly su- 
brio) system for obtaining more and 


bette service for more people than the 
‘co ~—Cof-_ socialized utility industries 
anyy 


re else on the face of the globe. 
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NEALE SPINNER “PULL TYPE” 


“MODEL D" Designed primarily for 
LIGHT WEIGHT high speed new con- 
"COMPACT" struction. 






/ 
Side View 


DOUBLE DRIVE MECHANISM INSURES AN 
EVENLY SPACED SPIRAL SPUN UNDER 
STEADY TENSION 


@ Ratchet on strand wheel prevents slack in spinning wire when 
pull on tow line is released. 


Adjustable tension on strand friction wheel. 


Quickly adjustable to take a cable from I! pair, 26 gauge to 
maximum size 909 pair, 24 gauge, sheath diameter 2!/," 


24" long, 10" in diameter, weighs 42 pounds. 
Spinning drum operates on ball bearing. 


Visible wire supply. 


Removable ring pusher. 


Bottom View Showing Spinner Open. = 
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IMMEDIATE DELIVERY 
Write Your Jobber Today 


CABLE SPINNING EQUIPMENT COMPANY 


TOPEKA, KANSAS 
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Lincoln, Neb., 
Mobile Radio 


(Concluded from page 11) 





mitters have an_ effective antenna 
height of 190 ft. and the fixed re- 
ceivers, an antenna height of 200 ft. 
Because the range of the fixed trans- 
mitter and the mobile transmitter on 
both systems is substantially the same 
there is no point in providing more 
than one fixed receiver. This may not 
be true with different terrain contour 
or with different antenna heights. 
Actual test is the best way to de- 
termine whether more than one fixed 
receiver should be used. Contour maps 
may be of some help in locating the 
transmitter and the fixed receiver. 
Likewise, signal to noise ratio and field 
strength measurement figures will be 
of interest, however, our experience is 
that actual talking test provides the 
only reliable data. The important ele- 
ment in the location of the fixed re- 
ceiver is freedom of noise interference. 
A receiver location away from the busi- 
ness district frequently is necessary to 
meet the low noise level requirement. 


Application for a station construc- 
tion permit must be made to the Fed- 
eral Communications Commission on 
Form No. 401, one set for the fixed 
transmitter and one set for the mobile 
transmitter. Forms may be _ secured 
from the FCC. A letter of necessity 
setting forth the name of the company 
applying, the probable number of sub- 
secribers to the service, the area to be 
covered, how, by tests and otherwise, 
the proposed system operation will con- 
tribute to the knowledge and under- 
standing of mobile radio-telephone use 
and service; a statement that compe- 
tent, qualified men are available to op- 
erate the transmitters (a_ licensed 
second-class or better radio operator is 
required), a description of the system 
planned and the manner in which it 
will be operated. 


Include, also, a statement of agree- 
ment to each of rules 5.12 to 5.72 of 
the Federal Communications Commis- 
sion’s Rules and Regulations. Be par- 
ticularly careful to answer all items 
on the application form. Failure to do 
so will cause delay. The actual fre- 
quency assignment desired may be re- 
quested or the commission may be re- 
quested to assign an appropriate 
frequency. If difficulty is experienced 
in preparing the information required, 
assistance can usually be secured from 








a company now operating radio-tele- 
phone or from the manufacture: of 
radio-telephone equipment. 

The station permit, when granted, 
fixes a final date on or before which 
the station must be in operation. Two 
days prior to going on the air for test 
purposes, the FCC district office must 
be notified. A testing period of 10 days 
is permitted. An application for a 
license should be filed immediately, 
The station must not serve any person 
for 15 days following the application 
for a license. With the license applica- 
tion must go a copy of the tariffs cov- 
ering the service, the original of which 
requires filing with the state commis- 
sion and the Federal Communications 
Commission. Until the license has been 
granted and the regulatory bodies have 
approved the tariffs, no charge may be 
made for service the radio-tele- 
phone system. 


over 


Follow closely the rules and regula- 
tions and other requirements of the 
Federal Communications 
Posting of the original station license 
at the transmitter is not complied with 
by posting a photostat copy. A log of 
station use must be kept by the opera- 
tor, the call letters must be used for 
station identification, frequency checks 
must be made periodically and a record 
kept of these checks. The mobile unit 
records may be kept with the unit. In 


Commission. 


addition, log entries of these checks are 
a good idea. FCC Form No. 452a must 
be filled out and attached to each fixed 
and mobile transmitter. 

Thirty days after the date on which 
the station is licensed and each three 
months thereafter, a report is made to 
the FCC on certain items as listed on 
the back of, or attached to, the station 
license. 

These requirements are listed be 
cause they are easily overlooked. When 
written out, they appear quite for- 
midable. Actually, they not. For 
the most part, the requirements are 
intended to safeguard the service and 
to give the commission reliable data 
upon which to formulate helpful rules 
and regulations governing the use of 
mobile radio-telephone service. 


are 


VV 


National Trail Appoints 
Hill Superintendent 

D. B. Hill, formerly district mat 
ager of the Illinois Central Telephone 
Co. in the Carlinville district, has a& 
cepted a position as construction supe! 


intendent with the National Trail 
Telephone Co., Altamont, III. 
National Trail has started an extel 


sive rebuilding program, according © 
Earl F. Stice, general manager. 
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N. Y. Telephone Co. to Extend 
Areca Service in February 

The new extended area telephone 
service eliminating certain 10 and 15 
cent toll charges will be introduced in 
February on an optional basis in Am- 
ityville, Commack, Farmingdale, Hunt- 
ington, Lindenhurst, Midland and 
Northport, the New York Telephone 
Co. announced Jan. 15. 

A company spokesman said that the 
new service will be particularly suit- 
able for subscribers who frequently 
call certain nearby communities which 
have in the past been outside the local 
calling area but are now being in- 
eluded in the extended area. 

Basic monthly rates for the new ex- 
tended area service will be: Individual 
line message rates, business only, $6.00; 
individual line rate, residence only, 
$4.25; four-party line rate, residence 
only, $3.75. 

Four-party line extended area serv- 
ice will be furnished only during the 
present period of facility shortages, the 
company said. This is being made 
available so that applicants for indi- 
vidual line extended area service who 
cannot at present obtain individual 
ines, may have the benefit of the ex- 
tended local calling area. 

The service offered to business sub- 
scribers will be furnished on an in- 
dividual line message rate basis which 
means that the $6.00 monthly charge 
includes an allowance of 75 messages 
each month. Additional calls over this 
number will cost 5 cents each up to 200 
and somewhat less beyond that. 


Vv 
OBITUARIES 


Miss MARGARET MITCHELL Day, 77, 
a retired telephone operator of the 
Morris Telephone Co., at Roxboro, 
N. C., died Jan. 16. She had worked 
for the company 15 years. 

eee 

ALFRED F. WINSLOW, 75, former 
owner of the Standish (Me.) Tele- 
phone Co., died Jan. 22 at his home 
in Standish. Mr. Winslow had _ op- 
trated the company for 25 years until 
le sold it three years ago. 

eee 


JoHN J. HIMSEL, 74, district com- 
mercial manager for the Indiana Tele- 
phone Corp., Seymour, died at his 
tome in Jasper, Jan. 17. 

After teaching school for eight 
years, he entered the employ of the 
Dubois County Telephone Co. He con- 
Unued to work for the company after 
it beeame known as the Southern Indi- 
ana Telephone & Telegraph Co. When 
the utility was absorbed by the Indi- 
ana Telephone Corp., he was appointed 
district manager of the exchanges in 
Dubois and some surrounding counties. 
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FOR YOUR CONSIDERATION 
STEEL CROSSARM BRACES 


(HOT GALVANIZED) 


+ No. 8020 Plain Style 


No. 6620 Ribbed Style 


All Hubbard Flat Steel Crossarm Braces are now made 
with rounded corners. The elimination of sharp 
cornered braces will be welcome news to Linemen. 
Mounting holes are punched for a 14-inch lag screw 
at the pole end and a %-inch bolt at the arm end. 
Ribbed Style Braces afford approximately 25% more 
strength in compression. Both ends of Ribbed 
Braces have been left flat for a sufficient length so that 
the rib does not interfere with the crossarm if 
mounted inside. 


TA. T.& T. Co. STD. 


>. * . . . ° 


ALL 
TELEPHONE CONSTRUCTION REQUIREMENTS 


ANCHORS, PLATE AND SCREW « BRACES » BRACKETS, POLE, CORNER 
AND HOUSE « CABLE SUSPENSION HARDWARE « CARRIAGE BOLTS 
CROSS ARM BOLTS » CABLE RACKS » CABLE SHIELDS + DRIVE HOOKS 
EXTENSION ARMS + EYE BOLTS-HUBEYE » GRADE CLAMPS « GUY 
CLAMPS* GROUND RODS» GUYING ACCESSORIES* GUY PROTECTORS 
GUY HOOKS « HUBEYE NUTS » HUBEYE BOLTS « LAG SCREWS 
MESSENGER DEAD ENDS « MACHINE BOLTS » MANHOLE LADDERS 
POLE SEATS * POLE BALCONIES « PINS * POLE STRUTS + POLE STEPS 
STUBBING BANDS + STRAIN PLATES » STORM GUY ATTACHMENTS 
SIDE-WALK GUYS * SPAN CLAMPS * TRANSPOSITION BRACKETS 


“HANG THE LOAD ON HUBBARD HARDWARE’’: 


HUBBARD any COMPANY > 


ESTABLISHED 1843 
PITTSBURGH ... CHICAGO ... OAKLAND, CALIFORNIA 














“OFF-JOB TRAINING" 


by HARRY C. WALKER, Ph.D. 


Training Today Means 
Production Tomorrow 


With a quarter century of practice 
and experience in job training. Dr. 
Walker treats the teacher and learner 
fully. 

Written in straightforward English, 
there is an abundance of practical sug- 
gestions for lesson planning, classroom 
procedures, training aids, and many 
worthwhile topics. 


Price $1.75 each including delivery. 
° 


A New book for your job instructors. 

Management, as well as each Depart- 
ment Head, Supervisor, Foreman, or Trainee 
realizes today the importance of proper 
and efficient job training. 


° 
ORDER FROM 


TELEPHONY PUBLISHING CORPORATION 


608 SOUTH DEARBORN STREET 
CHICAGO 5, ILLINOIS 














Au the strength and _ durability 
inherent in steel are combined—with 
definite economies—in @rapo Gal- 
vanized Steel Strand. Heavy, ductile, 
tightly-bonded zinc coatings, applied 
by the famous @rapo Galvanizing 

oe Bu Process, provide 
lasting protec- 
tion against cor- 
rosion. 





Ask the distributor 
of Crapo Galvanized 
Products near you or 
write direct for fur- 
ther information! 


INDIANA 
3 ol ce do 


MUNCIE, INDIANA 








A. B. Chance Co. Holds 
Sales Conference 

The 1947 Sales Conference of A. B. 
Chance Co., Centralia, Mo., largest in 
the company’s history, was devoted to 


discussion of ways and means of im- 


proving electrical construction, main- 


tenance and operating practices with 
Chance equipment. 
More than 40 sales and engineering 


representatives attended the meeting 
in Jefferson City, Mo., Dec. 9 to 13. 
Improvements in switching 
equipment and methods of making 
Chance switching equipment available 
throughout the country main 
topic. The company’s switch line has 


power 


WaS a 


been manufactured in San Francisco 
for many years. The company plans 
expansion to produce this equipment in 
its Centralia, Mo., plant also. Some 
switches already are being produced 
there. 

Chance engineers and hot line tool 
demonstrators who conduct training 
schools and make tool demonstrations 


without charge for utilities requesting 
this service, presented 
velopments in 
These heat 
treated parts. New 
methods and new tool combinations also 


many de- 
hot 
fitted 


alloy 


new 


Chance line tools. 


tools are now with 


aluminum 
were introduced. 

for 
anchor selections based 
fication by 
plained 


A new formula determining 


on soil classi- 
content 


Chance 


moisture 
the 
originated it. 


was ex- 


by engineer who 


This formula has been 
presented to the industry and Chance 
representatives now are qualified to as- 
sist those who use it. 

The sales meeting was conducted by 
Ken Way, sales manager, assisted by 
members of the sales and engineering 
divisions. Company officers who 
tended were F. G. Chance, president; 
N. A. Toalson, vice president; J. T. 
Isbell, vice president and Pacific Coast 
manager, and C. C. 


and treasurer. 


at- 


Hough, secretary 
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Automatic Announces 

Organization Changes 
Appointment of G. K. Beare as pro- 

duction manager of Automatic Electric 


Co., which became effective Jan. 8, was 
announced recently by H. F. Lello, vice 
Mr. 


Beare was formerly general commer- 


president and general manager. 


cial manager, and general manager of 


the company’s international affiliates, 
and in his new position has _ responsi- 
bility for all production operations, 
with general supervision over the 


activities of the factory manager, the 
superintendent of engineering, the pro- 
duction coordinator, and the superin- 
tendent of installation. K. W. Graypbill, 
as chief engineer, continues policy and 
technical direction of the engineering 
department. 

Succeeding Mr. Beare in his forme 


dual post, R. W. McMichael, formerly 
executive assistant to the vice presi- 
dent and general manager, has _ beer 
appointed general commercial man- 


ager and general manager of the com- 
pany’s international affiliates. As gen- 


eral commercial manager, he has su 
pervision over all matters having 


commercial aspect and relating to sales 
promotion, advertising, engineering an 
production, as well as over the ha 
dling of trade agreements, negotiations 
and contracts relating to the company’s 
operations throughout the world. 

As general manager of the 
tional affiliates, Mr. McMichael has 1 
fo) the 


management of the manufacturing a! 


interna- 
sponsibility administrative 


+ 


sales subsidiaries of Automatic Elect 


Co. and International Automatic Elee 
tric Corp. in Canada, Belgium, Ita 
and Australia. 


Vv 


Bennecoff Named Manager 
Of Federal Telephone 


H. G. Bennecoff, sales manager, W 
Transmission Division, Federal! Tel 
phone & Radio Corp., Clifton, N. J 


Telephor e & 


appoint 


affiliate of International 
Telegraph has 
manager of FTR’s Transforme! 
in addition to his other duties 


been 


Corp., 


pales 


Mr. Bennecoff has been active 
communications and carrier systems 
sales since joining Federal in 144 an 
has been instrumental in the installa 


tion of FTR’s telegraph and telephon' 
transmission by railroads 
pipeline companies, utilities and Inde: 


pendent telephone companies. 
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Inde: 


HON! 


FAHNESTOCK 


Type 3-A 
Arrester Relay 


BUCKEYE 
TELEPHONE & SUPPLY CO. 


COLUMBUS 6, OHIO 


M4, u 
ww Baby 
SOLDERING IRONS 


WITH FREQUENT 
SERVICING? 





® Those costly hours spent in dressing and reheating 
irons in your continuous soldering operations can be 
eliminated by using the new, improved G-E CALROD* 
SOLDERING IRONS. 


With long-lasting, ironclad-copper tips—with a 


Sturdy, durable construction for industrial use, these 
last-heating G-E soldering irons will operate with uni- 
form efficiency over much longer periods of constant 
use. Calorized threads prevent the tip from ‘‘freezing 
in ‘, iaking its replacement both easy and fast. Sim- 
pPiihed, complete disassembly features enable you to 


Maintain these irons right in your own shop. 

Prices from $8.70. 

For complete information, ask your G-E Apparatus Distributor 
for free bulletin GEA-4519. General Electric Co., Schenectady 5, N. Y. 





GENERAL ( ELECTRIC 


JANUARY 31, 1948 





ELECTRIC COMPANY, INC. 






*Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 





Are you troubled with heavy induction from Rural 
Electrification Lines strung parallel or crossing 
your rural or toll lines? 


While the No. 3-A Arrestor Relay does not elim- 
inate humming and other noises, it will eliminate 
grounded arrestors due to this induction; it is 
standard equipment on all major telephone and 
telegraph systems. 


Write for circular regarding the 3-A arrestor relay. 





Commercial 


0 Commercial 


If it’s 2-conductor receiver cord 
. 2-, 3- or 4-conductor sub-set cords 
. 3-conductor hand set cords 
. in fact, any type of telephone cord 
. Commercial can give you prompt delivery. 
In service, Commercial Cords will prove their 
worth on every count. So, next time you 
order subscriber or operator set cords, 


go Commercial. You'll get. 


ECONOMY + QUALITY - SERVICE 


AND SUPPLY COMPANY, INC./ 





28 East Main Street / 
Clifton Springs, N. Y. a 4 fy 


*Order by Code Number or Sample 
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H. G. BENNECOFF 


Mr. Bennecoff formerly was _ asso- 
ciated with the Bendix Aviation Corp. 





dependable 


Cedar Poles 
MICHIGAN POLE & TIE Co. 


NEWBERRY—GRAND RAPIDS 
MICHIGAN 











OF :Ye Fae ado) (3 
MACGILLIS & GIBBS COMPANY 


Bidg., Milwaukee 2, Wis. 
* * 

Northern White and Western Red 
Cedar Poles—Plain or Butt-Treated 


Wells 








POLES 








B. J. Carney & Co., 100 N. 7th St., 
Minneapolis, Minn.—Western red cedar 
poles. Pentrex Butt Treated or Plain. 








Cascade Pole Co., P.O. Box 743, Ta- 
coma, Wash. — Creosoted Douglas Fir 
and Cedar Poles. 








Cc. M. Christiansen Co., Phelps, Wis.— 
Northern White Cedar Poles, plain or 
butt treated. 








Forest Products Treating Co., 824 Pit- 
tock Block, Portland, Ore.—Douglas Fir 
and Lodgepole Pine Poles’ Pressure 
Treated at Laramie, Wyo., and The 
Dalles, Ore. 








_ International Creosoting and Construc- 

tion Co., Galveston, Texas.—Creosoted 
Southern Yellow Pine Poles. Plants 
Beaumont and Texarkana, Texas. 








T. M. Partridge Lumber Co., Minne- 
apolis, Minn.—Northern White—Western 
Red Cedar Poles, Plain or butt-treated. 








Poles, Incorporated, Spokane, Wash. 
Western Larch, Cedar, Pine, Fir, 
Plain, Butt Treated, Full Length 
Treated. All poles machine peeled. Send 


for pamphlet. 








Wood Products Co., American Bank 
Bidg., Portland, Ore.—Creosoted Douglas 
Fir, Larch, and Lodgepole Pine Poles. 
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POSITION WANTED 


PosITION WANTED: District Manager, 
Exchange Manager, or as Plant Man- 
ager. Experienced in all phases of 
telephone work. Write, Box No. 2545, 
c/o TELEPHONY. 


REPAIR SERVICE 





Telephone fuses repaired, most all 
types. Heat coils reset. Save from 20 
to 50 per cent. Send small sample lot 
and see if our prices and workmanship 
please you. If you are pleased send all 
you have. Telephone Repair Service, 
Box 342, Williamsport, Penna. 


WANTED TO BUY 





WANTED TO Buy: Two-position, full 
multiple PBX switchboard, wired for 
approximately 200 lines and equipped 
for approximately 140 lines (line re- 
lay type). In replying, please give full 
description as to the type, capacity, 
trunks, and cord circuits. Write, Ohio 
Consolidated Telephone Co., 824 Sev- 
enth St., Portsmouth, Ohio. 





WANTED 


New or slightly used Automatic 
Electric type 33A35 P-A-B-X At- 
tendant's Cabinet. Contact W. W. 
Hartman, NEW HOLLAND MaA- 
CHINE CO., New Holland, Pa. 











WANTED TO Buy: Kellogg wall tele- 


phone instrument in good shape for 
magneto board, five bar and three bar. 
Write, Sheyenne Telephone Co., Mc- 
Ville, N. D. 

WANTED TO Buy: Good used key- 
board model Graphotype. Write Ohio 
Consolidated Telephone Co., Box 511, 


Portsmouth, Ohio. 


WANTED TO Buy: In market for used 
good condition Kellogg magneto switch- 
board, 80 to 100 line capacity. Write 
Box 2406, c/o TELEPHONY. 


FOR SALE 


For SALE: New W. E. Co. HA1 re- 
ceiver units $1.25 each. New 17/2 sub- 
terranean drop wire, General Cable 
Co., 2,500 ft. on metal reel—$37.50 per 
reel. Shipped prepaid within Wisconsin 
and Minnesota. Write, Lewis Telephone 
Co., Lewis, Wis. 





For SALE: Generous line clearance 
service at flat mileage rates to speci- 
fication. Minor maintenance repairs on 
request. Rural goodwill expertly pro- 
moted. American Tree Craft, 607 
Catherine St., Ann Arbor, Mich. 


For SALE: Large quantity used A. E. 
and W. E. Co. common battery desk 
stands with dials, no bell boxes. Also 
wall telephones with dials less ringers. 
W. E. Co. magneto bell boxes complete 
with desk stands. Gray No. 7 and No. 
14 coin collectors. Location Southeast. 
Address Box No. 2546, c/o TELEPHONY. 








——, 


ATLANTIC 
Creosoting Co., Inc., 17 Battery Pl., N. Y. C, 
Creosoted Pine Poles 
Crossarms . . Conduit 


PLANTS AND OFFICES 
New Orleans, La. Jackson, Tenn. Boston, Mass. 
Winnfield, La. Louisville, Miss. New York, N. Y, 
Norfolk, Va. Savannah, Ga. Philadelphia, Pa, 
Annapolis, Md. Chicago, tll. 








DOUGLAS FIR CROSSARMS 
CEDAR POLES 


R. G. HALEY & CO. 


SPITZER BLDG. 
TOLEDO, OHIO 








ACCOUNTING 


HERDRICH BOGGS and CO. 
Certified Public Accountants 


803 Electric Building 
INDIANAPOLIS 4, IND. 











CYRUS G. HILL 
ENGINEERS 
ALLEN K. HAMILTON 


PLANT — TRAFFIC — COMMERCIAL 
VALUATIONS AND ORIGINAL COST 


231 S. LA SALLE ST., CHICAGO 4 











TELEPHONE LINE CLEARANCE 
SPECIALISTS 





FREE ESTIMATES 
NATIONAL TREE SURGERY CO. 


MILLERSBURG. OHIO 








SLOAN, COOK & LOWE 


CONSULTING ENGINEERS 
120 SOUTH LA SALLE STREET 
CHICAGO 


Appraisals—Original Cost Studies 
Depreciation, Financial, and Other 
Investigations 














MANFRED K. TOEPPEN 


Engineer 





Consultation @ Investigation 
Reports 
261 Broadway, New York 7, N. Y. 
al 











WESTERN RED CEDAR 
+ POLES + 


CREOSOTE BUTT TREATED 


CANADA CreosoTinc Co. LTD. 


CALGARY - CANADA 








TRANSMITTERS 


Completely Rebuilt $0.60 
Process includes — New granular carbon, black 
baked enamel fronts. Unit perfectly adjusted. 
We specialize in rebuilding of transmitters. gener- 
ators, receivers and ringers. Workmanship 9uar- 


mee’ CLARK-JARVIS 


TELEPHONE EQUIPMENT CO. 
Clark-Jarvis Bidg., 7367-69 N. Clark St. 
Chicago 26, Illinois 





TELEPHON 








